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Ladies’ Paletots and Sleeveless Jacket, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Buack Gros Grain PAateror, 
trimmed with a passementerie border an inch 
and a quarter wide and bows of gros grain ribbon 
four inches wide. The border is partly sewed 
on plain, and partly arranged in loops and ends, 
which are of different lengths and are left hang- 
ing, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Biack CasHMERE PALETOT, trimmed 
with pinked silk ruches and tassel fringe. To 
make the paletot cut of cashmere two pieces 
eich from Figs. 67-69, Supplement. Cut the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 70. Fur- 
nish the separate parts of the paletot with silk 





VIOLET CULTURE. 


HERE are more than one hundred species 

of the viola family, classified by Linnaus 

under the generic name Violacez ; but the variety 

of which we propose here to speak is that which 

pre-eminently bears the name of violet-—the com- 

mon yet prized ornament of our gardens and 
greenhouses. 

The violet has a history, having been well 
known to and valued by the ancients. ‘This we 
learn, first, from its original name, Ion, derived 
from Ionia, the Greek province where it was 
first observed. Indirectly we are made cog- 
nizant of the same fact through the mention 
made of it by their poets, Virgil and Ovid es- 


and Western continents, the wild violet of the 
woods has no perfume in America, and needs 
the hand of the cultivator to bring forth that 
sweetness which constitutes its chiefest attrac- 
tion. Insumming up its claims to admiration 
we should not, however, forget that the exquisite 
tint of its lovely blossom has been honored by 
giving name to the most refrangible of the seven 
primary colors of the solar spectrum. Like all 
individuals of the vegetable kingdom, this little 
herbaceous plant is susceptible of improvement 
by the application of intelligent skill to further- 
ing its growth and development. Although the 
calyx of each corolla swells into a capsule well 
stocked with seeds, the violet so freely reproduces 
itself by self-sowing, when left unmolested in con- 








son following, in about ten days, upon examina- 
tion, she found to her surprise that every little 
plant was not only alive, but in full bloom. 
This was in October. The same experiment, 
more often made in spring, has been followed by 
the same results. ‘The soil best suited for the 
cultivation of the violet is a rich loam mixed 
with leaf-mould. If you wish an early show of 
bloom, by all means select a warm sunny spot, 
sheltered by wall or other defense from the north 
winds, and lying, if possible, with a southeasterly 
exposure. A slight covering of straw, woo«- 
pile manure, or simply evergreen boughs affords 
indeed sufficient protection from the cold of 
winter. We must not omit to mention that 
poultry-raising and violet-rearing can not flourish 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain PAteror. 


lining and net interlining, and join them accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures. Run'the ma- 
terial and lining together on the outer edge of 
the paletot. Set a fly eleven inches and a quar- 
ter long, furnished with buttons, on the left front, 
and make in the right front the corresponding 
button-holes. Edge the paletot with fringe on 
the bottom, and trim it with ruches as shown by 
the illustration: The loose flowing sleeves are 
trimmed with ruches alone. 

Fig. 3.—Viotet CAsHMERE SLEEVELESS 
JackEt, lined with violet silk and trimmed with 
a passementerie border. The jacket is closed by 
means of silk buttons and button-holes, and is 
designed to wear under a wrapping in cool 
weather. It may also be worn in the house 
over a thin waist. 
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Fig. 2.—Buiack CasHMere PAtertor. . 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 67-70, 


pecially referring lovingly to its beauties—di- 
rectly through its description by Theophrastus 
in his learned treatise upon plants, written about 
three centuries before the Christian era. The 
elder Pliny notices this plant in his ‘‘ Natural 
History ;” and Dioscorides, a learned Greek phy- 
sician who flourished in the first century A.p., 
gives it also a place in his celebrated work on 
materia medica. But we need not this knowledge 
to enhance its value in our eyes. Every body 
loves violets, and although some may smile at 
the idea of directions being given for cultivating 
so common a plant, yet we have remarked with 
regret that its presence among us in spring is by 
no means the matter of course it used to be, and 
have heard many complain that their beds had 
died out. Although a native of both the Eastern 


genial soil, that the trouble of preserving and sow- 
ing these is seldom taken. Yet the character of 
the bloom deteriorates when the plants are allow- 
ed to spread thus, and if white and blue grow side 
by side, they commingle, and the result is that the 
flower assumes a pale purplish hue, by no means 
so ptetty as either of the parent colors. To thin 
and transplant is the best mode of increasing 
and at the same time improving, violets. To 
illustrate: a lady, perceiving in autumn that her 
stock of violets was reduced to one rather mat- 
ted bunch, resolved to make an effort to increase 
her supply before the season for blooming should 
return. By dividing and subdividing, with a 
trowel for her only tool, she made of the one 
bunch a row, edging a border extending for a 
longi of at least twenty feet. A favorable sea- 








Fig. 3.—Vioter CasuMere SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


within the same inclosure, of the truth of which’ 
statement we have had lamentable experience. 
As a rule, too, ignorant gardeners have an es 
pecial aversion to violets, and invariably root out 
every one they find if not- watched and instruct- 
ed otherwise. Double violets, white and blue, 
are a valuable addition to the flower garden, 
coming into bloom as they do just after the single 
ones, and being exquisitely fragrant. The Rus- 
sian and Neapolitan violets have the advantage 
over others of continuing in bloom nearly the 
whole year, and are also very sweet. They are 
rather more delicate, requiring, when grown ia 
pots, the addition of a little silver sand to the 
soil, and are propagated by cuttings under glass. 
Florists are generally supplied with them, and 
they are popularly known as ‘‘ monthly violets.” 
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The odor of the violet is so refined and deli- 
cate as to be found almost universally accept- 
able, even in the sick-room. Let us not neglect, 
then, the small modicum of exertion required to 

. furnish our hemes with violets for the refresh- 
ment of the sick, the cheering of the sad, and 
the delight of all. 





DOLLY VARDEN. 


O Dotty! Dolly Varden! 

Is a lady’s form a garden, 

That thou madly trail’st it o’er 
With a thousand vines or more? 
Now its every turn discloses 
Lilies, pinks, and blushing roses, 
Violets, forget-me-nots, 
Larkspurs, and I don’t know whats. 
All the colors of the year 

In a single gown appear ; 
Flowers of every season, 

In and out of reason, 

All a single yard in 

Hast thou, Dolly Varden. 


Dolly! Dolly Varden! 

Still thy pranks we pardon ; 

For a very witching thing 

Is the whimsy thou dost bring ; 
Every pretty maiden, 

With thy wealth o’erladen, 

Takes where’er she goes 

Charm of added rose, 

Spell of all things fair 

Blooming every where. 

Hail to thee! But pray put guard on 
Those who can't, dear Dolly Varden. 
Every human form divine 

Can’t be graced with flower and vine, 
Bearing o’er its back quaint story 
Traced in bloom of morning-glory— 
Every dame can’t be a garden, 

As thou know’st, poor Dolly Varden. 


Vainly, Dolly Varden, 

We our hearts would harden, 
Witching one, new born of spring, 
Full of dainty blossoming ! 

Whether thou dost come in lawn, 
Bright and misty as the dawn; 
Calico that wakens choler 

With its every yard a dollar; 

Or in softly rustling silk, 

Wool, and fabrics of that ilk— 
Still thou’rt winsome, gay, and fair, 
Peerless past all base compare. 

Let old fogies ask your pardon, 
Nor paternal purse keep guard on. 
Never more our hearts we'll harden : 
‘Thou hast conquered, Dolly Varden! 
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@&@ WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RicHLy ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





(er Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an Extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Sull-sized Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Street and House Dresses; Wrappings, Bonnets, 
etc. ; Devices for Looping Trained Dresses ; Dress 
and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy-Work, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc. ; with choice literary and pictorial 
attractions. 





ENFORCED SPONTANEITY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


tema and wives should have no 
secrets from each other: so the mar- 
riage manuals say, bidding the young hus- 
band and wife lay it down as the first law 
of their new life, and counting its violation 
as the fatal stumbling-block in the royal 
road to lasting bliss. Undoubtedly there 
is a truth somewhere in the vicinity of 
such a precept; but this precept is by no 
means the way to it. It rather lies in the 
way of it. The confidence of spontaneity 
is the true gold: contidence under authority 
is but a spurious and worthless thing. When 
Arabella’s John moved into her sitting-room, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, because he could 
not live away from her, she had gained a 
victory ; but if, when she had found his li- 
brary door locked, she had raved and staved 
it in, and made such an ado that he never 
dared lock it again, she would, indeed, have 
secured a certain communism, but there 
would have been no increase of domestic 
happiness. She would have gained her 
point, but she would have lost every thing 
that the point involved. I, who know all 
about how every thing should be done in 
earth and heaven, and especially how it 
should be done in earth as it is in heaven— 
I should rather say to my young lovers: Do 
not be in haste to cast out your drag-net. 
Respect above all things each other’s indi- 
viduality. Regard inviolably the limits of 
each other's being. If you suspect that” 





your friend—husband or wife—has a secret 
from you, be not disturbed nor solicitous to 
wrest it from him. On the contrary, make 
it easy and natural for him to retain its ex- 
clusive possession without suspicion or ob- 
servation. Give him ample opportunity to 
make his life as separate and secluded as 
he chooses, and give yourself solely to being 
so considerate, comprehensive, sympathetic, 
and discreet that you shall gradually grow 
into his second, his better self; that he 
shall have no inclination to withhold any 
thing from you; that he shall instinctively 
turn to you in every new experience, with 
every fresh plan, conjecture, or fancy, as the 
plant turns to the sun, not to pay you any 
compliment of consultation, or to fulfill any 
duty of contract, but because your thought 
has become his, and he does not know how 
a matter lies in his own mind till he has 
seen how it lies in yours. But this kingdom 
cometh not by-violence. If you start in life 
with a determination, where is found space 
for spontaneity? If you resolve that you 
will have no secret from your friend, where 
is the pleasure of your outpouring trust? 
If you are bound by an oath to confidence, 
how can your friend tell whether every fresh 
revelation is the product of a freshly spring- 
ing love or the penalty of a dead and bur- 
densome oath? The marriage contract is 
but a sort of title-deed to two contiguous 
estates. It vests the ownership of the two 
in the two proprietors, fencing them in from 
all other claimants, and forbidding them to 
lay claim to any other fields. But this is 
all. It does not prescribe how these estates 
shall be cultivated, or whether they shall be 
cultivated at all. Whether they shall grow 
corn and wine, or thorns and thistles, de- 
pends upon the individual owners almost as 
much as before they became joint owners. 
If they choose to unite their forces, they can 
become far richer than either could alone. 
But their power to blight each other is as 
greatly increased as their power to bless. 
Their union gives them neither wealth nor 
happiness, only the opportunity for both. 
Possession depends upon themselves, and is 
the slow growth of time. 

On the other hand, I, who am always 
right, reproach other Mentors, who may 
sometimes be wrong, for saying so much to 
married people about the necessity of adapt- 
ing themselves to each other. Dissimilar- 
ity enough of tastes, habits, and manners 
does, indeed, exist to give rise to such ex- 
hortations, but the real source of trouble 
often lies too far back for any forced adapta- 
tion to be able to remove. Adapt yourself, 
if you must, but it is poor business at best, 
and you will never make any great figure at 
it. The question that presents itself to the 
ingenuous mind is, why did you marry each 
other unless you were already adapted? 
From what we read we should sometimes 
fancy that uncongeniality and unfitness were 
the natural conditions of marriage, and that 
its great object was the discipline of two in- 
dividuals by forcing their jarring natures 
into harmony. But marriage is really, or 
ought to be, the union of two natures al- 
ready consonant. It is true that people are 
so hasty, thoughtless, and crude that they 
will risk the happiness of their whole lives 
on a short and superficial acquaintance, on 
a slight and passing attraction; and when 
they are suffering the consequence of their 
weakness in family discord and personal dis- 
comfort, when the charm of novelty has 
given way to the repulsion of ill -temper, 
when the graceful languor is seen to have 
been but the mask of a disgraceful laziness, 
when the brusqueness of honest manhood 
has degenerated into a heartless roughness, 
there is little use in saying what ought to 
have been. No resource remains but to 
make the best of a bad state of things. 
But let us not refuse to recognize that it is 
a bad state of things. Let us not attémpt 
to shield ourselves from the responsibility 
of our own haste, or folly, or short-sighted- 
ness by assuming that this is the necessary 
lot, and exhort young people to prepare 
themselves for similar tribulations. The 
true moral for young people is that they 
should look before they leap into such a pos- 
sibility. There is such a thing as a mar- 
riage that is of itself harmonious. The mu- 
sic of its spheres is evolved from their own 
free motion. Thére is no pushing and pull- 
ing and blocking to turn a squeak into a 
song, and that is not the natural way songs 
come. Let one-half the care be taken to in- 
sure such marriages as is taken to mitigate 
the rigor of marriages that never ought to 
have been made, and we should have hope 
of better times for the future. Let, the 
young people be brought up to believe that 
marriage ought to widen their vision, not 
contract it; that it ought to minister to the 
gratification of their better nature, not re- 
press it; that it ought to develop every fac- 
ulty, and dwarf none; that it ought to be 
preceded and attended on both sides by a 
love so profound and absorbing that every 
service is pleasant, but that such love can 
hardly come unless the two natures are so 





suited to each other that even the little ways 
which are hardly important enough to be 
called habits, the little likings which hard- 
ly rise to the dignity of tastes, the little 
weaknesses, way wardnesses, and willfulness- 
es of each, are dear and pleasant. The con- 
jugal training that goes along with love and 
admiration is as delightful in the process as 
it is excellent in the result. The training 
that implies disapprobation, and involves 
dislike, and assumes superiority is detest- 
able, root and branch, seed and fruit; neither 
sweet to the eyes nor desirable to make one 
wise. A degree of pride is as necessary as 
love to a happy marriage, and in some cases 
would perhaps be an easier, perhaps a surer, 
test of the fitness of the marriage. 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@t an Enseparable Comrade. 

N Y DEAR ARTHUR,—There is one of 

the most inseparable of our fellow-trav- 
elers whom we do not like to think of. His 
attentions are incessant and most urgent, 
but most of us avoid him, and many of us 
pretend not to have any acquaintance with 
him, and, indeed, not to know of his exist- 
ence. But that does not help us. He is not 
dismayed nor rebuffed. He will not desert 
us, however we try to elude him; and I will 
confide to you, although I am not suspected 
of knowing it, that I lately saw him touch- 
ing Dulcinea’s cheek and playing with Sa- 
brina’s hair. His acquaintance, indeed, is 
universal. There are none of our company 
whom he does not know, although there are 
some who are honestly unconscious of that 
fact, and who really do not recognize him. 
Isaw him only yesterday in the Park with 
Cornelia. But although he was patting her 
children’s heads, they did not see him nor 
know him, although she looked wistfully at 
him, and I could see that she was wondering 
what influence he would-have upon her dar- 
lings. 

It was a natural wonder, for this universal 
acquaintance affects in some way all whom 
he knows, and he knows every body. There 
are many, as I said, who pretend to be ig- 
norant of him. Let those laugh that win. 
He is very silent; he never blusters. I nev- 
er knew him to demand satisfaction even 
from those who show the most offensive 
manners toward him. But he has his re- 
venge. <Aspetto—I wait—is his motto; and 
Tancred’s friend wrote his name*upon the 
walls of the chamber in Damascus. I have 
known persons who steadily refused to ac- 
knowledge him, even when they were thirty, 
forty, fifty years old! “No,” they said, “we 
have no acquaintance.” I wonder if they 
deceived themselves, for they certainly de- 
ceived nobody else. Even while they spoke 
I, at least, could see that he had been with 
them. I saw the mark of his hand. He had 
been leaning upon their arm, and they still 
seemed to bear his weight. He had breathed 
upon their cheeks, and they showed the 
traces of that familiarity. 

His influence, I say, upon his acquaint- 
ances is very various. It is like that of the 
sun, which both hardens and softens. Look 
at Lucia. When she was a child she was 
very pretty and very gentle and unaffected. 
How simply she dressed! How maidenly 
was her manner! What an artless grace 
and nameless refinement lurked in every 
movement! And as we, who were old, looked 
at her, we asked ourselves what prince would 
come out of a fairy tale to marry her—for 
which of the young gentlemen whom we 
knew was worthy? But as she came to 
know this fellow-traveler, and the acquaint- 
ance became more intimate, how hateful his 
influence was! I do not think that he was 
guilty. It was, I am sure, an unconscious 
influence and without ill intent. But the 
longer she knew him the more that exqui- 
site charm faded. Her toilette was no longer 
simple and tasteful. It was elaborate, taw- 
dry, extravagant, until she seemed bediz- 
ened with stuffs and crusted with gold and 
precious stones like a barbaric princess. 
And in place of that sweet and gentle ad- 
dress appeared an artificial manner which 
repelled us all. Instead of moving visibly 
before us and lingering in memory a vestal 
maiden, Saint Agnes or Saint Catherine, she 
was Aspasia or Ninon; and we old fellows 
shook our heads together and asked whether 
it had not been better that Lucia had died 
than have lived_to be so influenced by the 
mysterious fellow-traveler. a 

There was her sister Angelica, not much 
younger; but the good fairies seemed to 
have brought to her cradle none of the gifts 
which they had lavished upon Lucia. She 
was not pretty, nor graceful, nor winning. 
Nobody stopped her in the street with her 
maid and said, “ Nurse, whose beautiful lit- 
tle lady is that?” The subtle fate had en- 





tered that house, the fate which gives with 
the right hand and refuses with the left. 
But when Angelica began to know the fel- 
low-traveler he affected her as the sun af- 
fects the earth in spring. 


It has been brown 








and frost-bound, but the sun awaking looks 
steadily at it for a little while, and lo! it 
smiles all over with flowers, and murmurs 
with gurgling brooks, and warbles with 
young birds. So seemed he to look at An- 
gelica, and day by day, if she did not become 
beautiful, you forgot that she was not. so. 
If she were not more and more graceful, at 
least she seemed so ; and Lucy Ashton was 
not more enticing to Edgar of Ravenswood 
than Angelica to all who saw her. It was 
the spell which this strange companion of 
ours had thrown around her. And now, al- 
though it is long ago that we first observed 
the change, it still continues. Her hair is 
white now, and she is a grandmother for 
many years, but that refinement and _spirit- 
ual grace which Lucia as a child suggested, 
and which vanished as she knew the travel- 
er, is shown by the woman Angelica, be- 
cause she has known him. 

The diverse influence is as marked upon 
my own sex. I have seen him for many a 
year in constant attendance upon Publius, 
who was a youth of the utmost candor and 
of the highest promise. He had that frank, 
hearty, generous manner which does more 
for men in a public career than genius or 
knowledge. He passed lightly from honor 
to honor, but somehow each distinction 
gained was a draught that quickened and 
did not quench a fiery thirst. Gradually, 
like Lucia, but in another way, he changed. 
The generous manner became a crafty 
smoothness; the high hope that sparkled in 
his eye, that made his voice music, and which 
seemed to steep his life in morning dew, like 
that dew exhaled and left his heart dry. He 
no longer believed in honorable motives, be- 
cause he had seen falsehood and betrayal. 
He thought mankind mean, because some 
men were base. He renounced faith, be- 
cause there were unbelievers. 

To-day you know Publius as well as I. 
He is the obedient humble servant of the 
people, whom he loudly praises and inwardly 
despises. He does not speak to his idea of 
justice and honor, but to his conception of 
what is wanted by those who can not com- 
prehend the matter. He is consumed by a 
restless fever to rise, thinking that he can 
rise in outward dignity only as he falls in 
his own respect and in the regard of good 
men. Like a drunkard who has lost all 
sense of the exquisite aroma and flavor of 
wine,.and seeks in it only a burning draught, 
so he craves an excitement that can not grat- 
ify; and as in actual drinking it is the drunk- 
ard who points the argument against wine, 
so in public life it is men like Publius who 
are cited as beacons and warnings against a 
political career. Young men still pure and 
ardent, still capable of heroic devotion, of 
noble sacrifice, look at Publius and wonder 
if that is the inevitable result. Sweethearts 
and wives lo@k at him also, and if the lover 
or the husband pleads the call of patriotism 
and of honor, they are prayed to consider 
Publius and beware! 

It is a sad work that has been wronght in 
the mind and life of the youth whom I recall 
so proudly hopeful and self-trusting. And 
as I know it is due to that fellow-traveler of 
ours, he sometimes seems to me as hateful as 
Mephistopheles in the garden with Faust. 
Not less does he seem to poison feeling and 
to destroy faith in some, while in others he 
fosters every beauty and every grace. Is 
‘there any magician in any story so incom- 
prehensible? Is there any of a power so 
various and so universal? In other years, 
when I was a gay young man strolling and 
dancing through the flowery world, I went 
with your grandfather, my dear Arthur, 
night after night to the most brilliant scenes. 
You think that you go to pretty parties now, 
I suppose. Poor boy! you should have seen 
ours. There were those who used to think 
Grisi a charming singer—but they should 
have heard Malibran! And others who were 
delighted with Jenny Lind—but if they had 
only heard Grisi! And now I meet those 
who are enchanted by this fair young Swede, 
the goddess of the hour. Why do they not 
remember Jenny Lind? Do you under- 
stand, my boy? There have never been 
balls like those at which your grandfather 
and I danced. 

Yet there was always another partner 
with every couple. Night after night—yes, 
year after year—I handed out my compan- 
ions, and we floated off upon the music. 
And there was our fellow-traveler dancing 
with us. My lovely comrades had a partner 
they did not see. He breathed upon the 
lustre of their hair, upon the bloom of their 
cheeks, upon the spring of their light mo- 
tion; and the music saddened as I listened, 
and died away froma dance to a dirge. But 
is he, then, so invincible? If he must trav- 
el with us always, and if his power over us 
is so sure, can we not have our own way 
with him, and. mould that power to our own 
service? It is what I ask myself as I sit 
with him upon the way, and it is what I ask 
him. If I recall my partners, and Lucia 
and Publius, not less do I remember Angeli- 
ca. For, indeed, his influence is a force 
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which he can not help, but which we can 
mould as we choose. Inmy uncle’s grounds 
there was a noble stream, which swelled in 
the spring-time, and ran to waste. But he 
banked it, and turned it, and did with it as 
he would, saying to my aunt that he could 
not dry up the river, nor drain it away, but 
he could make it water his gardens and his 
orchards, filling the air with sweetness and 
the eye with beauty, and heaping his table 
with luscious fruit, while far below he could 
put it to grind wheat for bread. This fel- 
low-traveler, dear Arthur, we can not avoid, 
nor escape his power. But we can make 
him fill our lives with the unfading flowers 
of hope, and the perennial fruit of faith and 
charity. Bon voyage, fellow-traveler! It is 
our fault if Time gets the better of us. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


‘ 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS. 


LACK cashmere of light quality will be the 

ban material for spring mantles and for 

the cool days of summer; gray and brown cam- 

el’s-hair cloth less heavy than that of the win- 

ter, black crinkled barathea, repped Sicilienne 

in all quiet colors, with light gray and tan serge 

cloth, complete the list of woolen fabrics for 

wraps. Drap d’été is rather heavy, but is some- 

times made up without lining. Faille is retained 
for sacques and polonaises. 

The sleeveless sacque or double cape will be 
most generally worn; the talma with hood is 
considered very stylish, and there is an effort to 
revive the regular mantilla with long square ends 
in front and round back. Very young ladies and 
misses cling to paletots; short, stout ladies and 
those with broad shoulders also object to capes, 
as they give an appearance of breadth. 

The handsomest imported wraps glisten with 
jet: first, they have fringe with the netted head- 
ing and long tassels made entirely of fine jet 
beads; above this is silk embroidery, with leaves 
and wheat ears wrought in jet; row after row 
of oval bits of jet surround other garments as a 
heading for lace; and buttons are of round flat 
jet as smooth as glass. These garnitures are 
on wraps from the popular houses of Worth and 
Pingat. Guipure lace, or else rich fringe, edges 
all wraps, and in many cases the lace and fringe 
are combined. Guipure insertion set in—that is, 
without lace or silk beneath it—is very stylish. 
‘Two or three rows of narrower lace are often laid 
smoothly on the garment. Passementerie ismuch 
used as a heading for trimming. Rich, thick 
braid in clusters of three or four straight rows is 
a simple but effective trimming; a curled row is 
added on each side of the clusters. Elaborate 
soutache braiding makes a garment rather heavy 
for summer. A single bias band of gros royale 
(lustrous repped silk), or else three tiny over- 
lapping folds, make handsomer headings than 
ruches or pleatings of silk. A collar or a ruche 
of lace finishes the neck of all wraps. 

A cashmere talma with simply shaped hood, 
trimmed with narrow guipure, may be bought 
as low as $15; those at $25 are very handsome. 
Stylish cashmere mantles, fitted to the back and 
held in place by a belt underneath, trimmed with 
tiny folds and fringe, cost $25 or $30. A talma 
of gray serge cloth tastefully trimmed is sold as 
low as $12. Faille paletots and polonaises with 
rich ornaments of jet or lace cost from $50 to 
$200. Graceful jackets of light gray cloth, with 
bands of blue or violet silk piped with white, are 
made in the neatest manner for girls, beginning 
with sizes small enough for a child of one year: 
price $6. Double capes of light cloth scalloped 
and bound with silk are also shown for children: 
price $8 and upward. 


LACE SACQUES AND POINTS. 


‘The three-cornered lace point is unchanged in 
shape, but is wrought in new designs. Loose 
sacques slightly longer than those of last year, 
and with half-flowing sleeves, will be in favor 
for the summer. ‘These are imported in llama 
lace as low as $15 for very light qualities; 
$18 or $20 buys a llama sacque with sabot 
sleeve, having a sort of side-pleated ruffle falling 
on the hand; the qualities sold for $30 are in 
the newest shape, and so handsome that the 
most fastidious ladies, who once scorned llama, 
now choose them to wear with black suits. A 
novelty is a cashmere colored border wrought in 
llama sacques—a rich Oriental fashion, and part 
of the effort now making abroad to introduce 
gay colors on all black garments. They cost 
from $35 to $55. 

Guipure jackets are especial objects of desire. 
They are made of guipure net, insertion, and 
lace sewed together, and can not be sold of real 
guipure for less than $60. The handsomest 
guipure jackets are hand-made—that is, wrought 
in shape—and cost $150. The same amount 
buys a Chaniilly lace sacque. 


COLORED TRIMMING LACES. 


Guipure is the favorite trimming lace, and the 
real hand-made worsted guipure is now imported 
in colors to match handsome silk suits. It is 
shown: in écru, gray, purple, olive green, and all 
the stylish colors, at prices beginning as low as 
50 cents a yard. 


BLACK GRENADINE, 


The newest black grenadine suits have satin 
striped, armuré, or brocaded grenadine polo- 
naises with skirts of plain square-meshed grena- 
dine. The flounces are usually of the striped 
fabric. The trimming is guipure lace, insertion, 
jet, and ruches of the grenadine edged with 
lace. Lace jabots trim the entire front, and 





often fall behind in Watteau design. Ecru gui- 
pure is also used on black grenadine. 


SLEEVELESS BASQUES AND POLONAISES, 


Sleevéless basques and polonaises, to be worn 
over dresses of a lighter shade or of different 
material, are much in vogue, and are illustrated 
in the present number. For instance, the basque 
and over-skirt of a suit are of nut brown cash- 
mere, the coat sleeves and lower skirt of cuir- 
colored silk ; or a silk suit has the polonaise and 
flounce of pansy-color, with sleeves, vest, and 
skirt of lighter purple. During the winter black 
velvet polonaises with gros grain sleeves and 
skirt were fashionable; now we have black 
cashmere polonaises and postilions with sleeves 
of gros grain. Contrasts are also seen in these 
suits, as a gray cashmere basque and tunic are 
worn with sleeves, vest, and lower skirt of pale 
blue silk. 


BLACK WITH COLORED TRIMMING. 


An effort is being made abroad to revive the 
fashion of trimming black silk with colors. At 
a late opening at a fashionable furnishing house 
there were shown French polonaises of black 
faille exquisitely embroidered with white floss and 
with flowers of natural color. Other black silks 
had frills and cascade of pale buff guipure lace, 
a fashion of enlivening black silk that will prob- 
ably supersede the Swiss pleatings of last year. 
A sleeveless postilion of black gros grain trimmed 
with écru guipure was marked $100. An exclu- 
sive French modiste shows black silk suits, made 
by Pingat, with facings of pale blue and lavender 
silk. The skirt of one of these costumes had 
first a box-pleated frill, bias, an eighth of a yard 
wide, with a tiny fold of sky blue silk appearing 
below the edge; overlapping this was a straight 
scantily gathered flounce twice as wide, with the 
lower edge in leaf points, showing a blue facing ; 
the heading was a bias band and two erect frills 
also edged with blue. The polonaise is a nov- 
elty. The front has a basque with a flat apron 
of crescent-shaped folds fastened to the sides of 
the garment by large smooth jet buttons. Puffs 
and an intricately draped scarf faced with blue 
form the back of the skirt, and a Watteau bow 
of blue faille ribbon ornaments the corsage. 
Coat sleeves with two crescent-shaped cuffs 
pointing toward the hand, and tied by a little 
scarf. The Marie Antoinette collar is of three 
silk folds, with oblong bits of jet and fringe for 
trimming. Inside the neck is a standing box- 
pleating of bias white organdy, doubled. An- 
other similar polonaise has a netted fringe en- 
tirely of jet, and the edges show lavender facings. 

Many Parisian costumes have Marie Antoi- 
nette collars of folds of China crape or of silk, 
edged with a lace frill or with fringe. Regular 
fichus lapped on the bosom in Marie Antoinette 
fashion are also revived. 


SILK COSTUMES. 


Réséda, the new mignonette shade popularly 
called sage green, promises to be the choice color 
of the season; next in favor for silk suits are the 
cameo browns, usually showing two shades in a 
costume. A sage green faille from Worth’s has 
two wide puffs around the skirt, the fullness held 
in reversed side pleatings with three pleats in a 
group; a box-pleated ruche of darker shade 
separates the puffs, and a gathered frill at the 
edge is of this darker shade. The over-skirt is 
armure crape with light crimped fringe. The 
basque is of the darkest réséda faille, with sleeves 
and vest of lighter shade. 


NEW PIQUE AND BATISTE SUITS. 


The handsomest piqué suits of the season have 
just been imported. They consist of a polonaise 
and skirt trimmed with insertions and ruffles of 
open-work English embroidery. Repped piqué 
is the first choice; that with satin jean stripe is 
also stylish. A repped piqué suit from Pingat’s 
had three scantily gathered flounces of white 
cambric embroidered in open compass pattern, 
headed by an insertion band of the same de- 
sign (inserted in the piqué, not merely laid on), 
and a narrow standing frill. The flounces, near- 
ly a quarter of a yard wide, were placed quite 
apart from each other. The tight-fitting polo- 
naise fell widely open from the waist down, and 
the back formed two large puffs like the paniers 
of three years ago. An embroidered ruffle and 
inserted band surrounded the whole garment, 
passing up the front and forming a collar. 
Coat sleeves with sabot frill. 

Flax gray and écru batistes, trimmed with 
tamboured embroidery and guipure lace of the 
same color, will be very fashionable for midsum- 
mer. These will not be confined to black silk 
under dresses, but will be worn over blue, green, 
and brown silk slips. A polonaise and a wide 
gathered flounce are usually imported together. 
Another pretty set consists of over-skirt, blouse- 
waist, and talma, with elaborate embroidery and 
lace. Soutache braiding in embroidery designs 
is also seen on these garments. Ready-made 
over dress@ of batiste are expensive, the lowest 
priced yet shown being $50. Handkerchiefs of 
batiste are imported to match suits, Striped 
batiste is being made up by tasteful modistes, 
and many prefer it as a greater change from 
the solid buffs and grays so long worn. Some 
unique over dresses of a fabric like Russian bath 
toweling are also displayed. These are in solid 
colors, and in inch-wide stripes of white and flax- 
color, trimmed with guipure lace. They cost 
$75 or $80. 

White Swiss muslin polonaises of Parisian 
make are fashioned of stripes an inch wide, al- 
ternately of insertion and muslin, and the gar- 
ment is berdered with lace. Guipure and Valen- 
ciennes are both used for these garments. They 
are then ornamented with bows of blue or rose- 
colored faille ribbon, set about in the manner 
described in a former number of the Bazar. 





CRAVAT BOWS. 


Instead of regular neck-ties we now have the 
cravat bow of Valenciennes or of Swiss muslin, 
or else China crape in colors. ‘These finish the 
standing frill of lace or muslin. Neck-ties of 
bias white twilled silk are, however, considered 
stylish, but are becoming only to very fresh com- 
plexions. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepeN; BeRNHEIM; and GEDNEY; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL SHERMAN is having such an ovation 
abroad as must cheer the very cockles of his 
heart. When he was in Egypt, the other day, 
the Khedive not only gave him something to eat 
at breakfast, but had several grand reviews for 
him, in which the descendants of PHaRaon, 
Morpecal, Haman, and other historical gents 
figured as officers and soldiers. Special railroad 
trains were placed at his disposal, and sped him 
across old burial-places, where respectable old 
mummies had been reposing for ever so many 
millions of years. 

—Mr. J. Lornror Mor ey, late United States 
minister to England, continues to reside at the 
Hague, where he is engaged in a literary work 
of magnitude. 

—A man of Troy, reckless of his future, has 
dramatized Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS’s 
‘*Potiphar Papers.” 

—Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
is now five-and-fifty years old, and was brought 
up a printer. 

—Count Von Beust ete ee stated to a Hun- 
garian journalist: ‘‘ People believe that I amassed 
riches while I was Chancellor of the Austrian em- 
po The truth is, I am to-day poorer than when 

came to Vienna.” 

—The Rev. Dr. MUHLENBERG, author of the 
hymn ‘I would not live alway,” and founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, although an aged man, 
attends regularly to his pastoral duties, and su- 

ervises the educational and industrial school 
or cripples at St. Johnland, Long Island. Dr. 
M.’s name appears in several biographical dic- 
tionaries, but his age is not given. He is a 
bachelor. 

—Another “ personal” of DisRAELI and GLAD- 
STONE; this one by a London correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser: ‘“‘There is one figure 
which you notice as somewhat at variance with 
the others. It is magnificently noticeable—hag- 
gard, with the remains of a certain beauty and 
coquettishness of expression, with really fine eyes 
and a firm, manly mouth, but with a burned-out 
expression and a dinginess of attire which mark 
the world-weary man and the exhausted dandy. 
The whole figure is a cross between the fop and 
the philosopher. As it rises there is a hum on 
all the benches; as the face is lifted there is a 
decorous but hardly restrained murmur of impa- 
tience from some, of joy from others. It is Dis- 
RAELI, and the administration is likely to suf- 
fer at his hands. His voice is penetrating, pic- 
turesque, cynical. Now leaning upon the table 
in front of which he stands, DisRaE.Li fastens 
his glittering eye upon the leader of the party 
in power, and calls him to respond to certain 
accusations. The words are like scourges, the 
sentences like blows. The Americans and the 
treaty are discussed in courtly yet inimical lan- 
guage; and when the speech has ceased the fig- 
ure instantly glides away, and seems to sink into 
the shadows out of which it was so lately born. 
Then a death-like stillness ensues, and the hon- 
orables hold their breaths, for the trumpet-like, 
superbly sonorous voice of GLADSTONE rings 
through the hall, and the echoes seem to loving- 
ly repeat his well-fashioned phrases, and to bear 
them upward and away over the pot smoky 
city, over land, over sea, into infinity. There is 
no cynicism, but a cold and classical disdain ap- 

arent in every sentence; and to the opposition 
it is as a savor of death unto death. Criticism 
is checked; the disturbers stand still. Some 
petty measures are next taken up, and one of 
the inferior members of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment rises, hemming and hawing, to defend his 
bill. After you have heard DisRaELi and Guap- 
STONE you may as well go out; you will find 
nothing more to interest you, and the hesitancy 
of many of the speakers will disgust you.” 

—The Queen of Mad car is said to be very 
fond of nice apparel. It is quite to the credit 
of her Majesty that she is a subscriber to and 
regular reader of Harper's Bazar. 

—FRIEDLANDER, the court jeweler at Berlin, 
had recently a magnificent emerald ring, for 
which he asked $14,000. The Jewish bankers 
wanted to buy it; but the jeweler said before 
a have it he would offer it to the Em- 
peror Witt1aM. The Emperor admired it, but 
on hearing the price, said, ‘‘No, my friend; I 
can not spend so much money. You had better 
offer it to some of our wealthy Jews. They have 
recently made so much money that they can af- 
ford to buy such things. I am too poor.” 

—Lady WALMSLEY, carrying out the wishes 
of the late Sir JosHua WALMSLEY, has decided 
upon oe to the English nation the cele- 
brated portrait gallery that belonged to him, 
which comprises portraits of GLADSTONE, Cos- 
DEN, BRIGHT, DISRAELI, and Hume; also the 
celebrated portrait of GEORGE STEPHENSON, for 
which the late Sir JosHua was offered several 
thousand pounds; and portraits, by Lacy, of 
CROMWELL, NELSON, and GARIBALDI. 

—‘You were quite right, M. le President,” 
said a deputy to M. Turers the other evening ; 
‘‘ therefore I voted foryou.’”’ The President re- 
plied, ‘“‘It is not when I am right that I wish 
you to vote for me, but when I am wrong.” 

—Mr. WILLIAM OrTOoN, president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, in his testimony 
before a committee of the Senate, said that gov- 
ernment clerks are paid more in proportion to 
their labors than private employés, because they 
must pay political assessments; also that their 

laces are not so desirable as those of ordinary 
Restaess men, because they areinsecure. Hence 
the necessity of civil service reform. 

—Lord Roxesy, the owner of the famous Ii- 
brary of the MonTAGUE family, will soon dispose 
of it at auction in London. It consists of rare 
books and tracts in all languages, many of them 
printed by finical people exclusively for pri- 
vate circulation, bearing the name, in some 
instances, of a ‘“‘nobby”’ little Jitterateur, or 
‘swell’? author, who would probably not ac- 





quire opulence by means of copyright. Some 
of those works belonged to Mrs. ELIZABETH 
MontTaaugE, the celebrated bas bleu of the last 
century, and have her a on the fly-leaf. 

—Signor Grarriena, of Milan, instructor of 
Mademoiselle Nixsson, has arrived in London 
with a pupil of great promise, Mademoiselle 
Anna Renzi. This lady has a rich, powerful 
soprano voice, and promises to be a great 
success. 

—Sypney Sir said that taking MacauLay 
out of literature and sending him to Parliament 
was like taking the chief physician out of Lon- 
don ana pestilence. 

—Miss Mare@aret J. Preston, of Virginia, 
now in London, wrote a beautiful poem, entitled 
“Sandringham,” which was published in Col- 
onel FULLER’s Cosmopolitan. The Princess of 
Wales was so much pleased with it that she 
wrote Colonel F. a letter of thanks for having 
published it. 

—The Hon. Cares Francis ADAMS returns 
to Europe in the Russia on the 24th inst. 

—Manio has married again, and is living with 
his new young wife, my HaRRIgT Beavrort, 
in Paris. His daughters live with them. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER is to lecture in New En- 
gland next fall. Since he was divorced from 
his wife he has engaged himself to a Scotch peer- 
ess, and wears a shirt with pink boa-constrictors 
writhing on a green ground. 

—Father Tay or, of Boston, once astonished 
a divine who had refused to enter his pulpit be- 
cause a Unitarian minister had been in Tt by fall- 
ing on his knees on the pulpit stairs and crying 
out, ‘*O Lord! deliver us in Boston from two 
things—bad rum and bigotry. Thou knowest 
which is worst, but I don’t.” 

—The widow of Mark LEmon, late editor of 
Punch, has received from the British govern- 
ment a pension of per annum. 

—Sir RicuarpD WALLACE is an admirer of 
pretty things. He has just given $20,000 for a 
set of fine tapestries representing Juson and 
Medea. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran has made another 
substantial present to the Washington and Lee 
beget ey viz., the Howard Library. 

—The Hartford Times says one of the finest 

rivate libraries in the world is that of GzorcE 

RINLEY, who has several copies of Exror’s In- 
dian Bible. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas, pére, describing the 
curious and contradictory elements that make 
up the character of his son, says: ‘‘ He is lazy, 
he is industrious; he is a gourmand, he is abste- 
mious ; he is lavish, he is economical; he is sus- 
picious, he is incredulous; he is blasé, and he is 
innocent; he is slow in speech and rapid in ac- 
tion; he ridicules me with all the brilliant wit 
of which he is master, and yet he loves me with 
all his heart; he is always ready to fleece me out 
of all my money like Valére, or to fight for me 
like the Cid. His imagination is the most vivid 
and the most sustained that I have ever known 
ina ten man of twenty-one years. It bears 
me away like a torrent; it shines like a half- 
hidden flame ; it reveals itself in reverie asin ex- 
citement, in quiet as in danger, in smiles as in 
tears. From time to time we quarrel with each 
other, and, like the prodigal son, he takes his 
portion and quits the paternal mansion. On 
that day I buy a calf and begin to fatten it, sure 
that before a month he will return to get his 
part of it. It is true that evil-minded people 
say that it is for the sake of the calf that he 
comes back, and not for mine; but I am not 
more than half inclined to believe that.” 

—Twelve or fourteen years ago the editors of 
a@ new magazine received a story from an un- 
known author. The scene of this story was 
Paris, the characters were French and English, 
the dramatic plot was French, the admirable art 
was French, and there appeared, withal, a famil- 
iarity with the topography and atmosphere, the 
life and social manners, of the world’s metropo- 
lis which could only, it seemed, belong to a resi- 
dent and a man of ripe years and culture. There- 
fore these editors, lingering and thirsting for the 
new and the surprising, as the nature of editors 
is, took counsel together, saying, ‘‘ This marvel- 
ous story is plainly a translation; wherefore must 
wereturn it with thanks.”” Whereupon appeared 
unto them in a day or two a distinguished au- 
thor, and said, ‘‘I know the writer of ‘In a Cel- 
lar,’ which is absolutely original. She is a young 

irl, born in Maine, bred in Newburyport, whose 

arthest journey has been to Boston. She is the 
coming woman in literature, for she has not only 
enius, but I know that she can toil terribly.”’ 

hen the editors exalted their horn, enlarged. 
the borders of their garments, and greatly mag- 
nified their office, printing ‘‘In a Cellar” with 
the name of the author in large capitals, thus: 
HaRRIET Prescott. We are reminded of this 
story by the marvelous diary of Gaston in this 
now famous author’s new romance, ‘‘ The Thief 
in the Night.” It is an episode of the tropics, 
which she has never seen; but so wonderful is 
her skill that we who read not only see—we 
breathe—the heavy air, we are bathed in tropic 
calms, we faint with the cloying sweetness of 
massed perfumes—even escaping wholly from 
these bitter winter skies to the deep blue and 
the still heats of that dreaming land. No other 
palette in America holds such hues as hers. Fa- 
miliar, dull, and pale words come from her mag- 
ical touch musical as Italian, palpitant with pas- 
sion, and saturated with color. Readers of Har- 
PER’S publications, however, need no introduc- 
tion to HaRRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD’S works, 
and we began this paragraph with the simple 
intention of affording them a personal inter- 
view. Mrs. SPOFFORD is a little above the me- 
dium height, with a slight and willowy figure, 
and face of great intellectual beauty, lighted by 
wonderful eyes—‘‘eyes not down-dropt nor 
over-bright’’—and shaded by dark, soft, curlin 
hair. Leaving out the youth and freshness o 
her countenance, it reminds one vividly of Mrs. 
BROWNING, not so much by resemblance as by 
suggestion. When she is moved or interested 
her talk is brilliant, poetic, and most original, 
and her humor, which is almost wholly absent 
from her writings, is the most quaint and prank- 
ish. She does not like writing, but pursues it 
with most delicate conscience, since she has 
made it her work, and finishes it with the utmost | 
care. Her poems, however, she writes from real 
love of them, and values them far above her 
prose. She is eagerly sought for in refined so- 
ciety, but goes out very little, and her best 
friends are constrained to forgive her long ab- 
sence and silence, when the fruits thereof are 
books so absorbing, so passionate, yet so pure 
and so lovely, as literary art, as are hers. 
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Netted and Crochet Fringe. 


Tus fringe, which is that used in the over-skirt with 


Crumb Brush and Tray, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Boru brush and tray are made of-carved wood stained 


talma sacque and cape, page 285, may be worked with @ & * € brown, and ornamented with embroidery as shown b 

black or célored worsted, and is suitable for trimming the illustration. Fig. 84, Supplement, gives the desi 4 
water-proof cloaks, traveling dresses, etc. Make a & & coal eS > ee co for the tray, and Fig. 85 that for the brush. To 7ak 
foundation of the requisite length with double zephyr Pd ee cm eo e } ca & the embroidery first transfer the designs to pieces of lish 

worsted on a netting mesh half an inch in circumference. a ¢ o brown leather cut from Figs. 84 and 85, and then eo 
Then work, always on a — wae going backward \ 4 ¢ auey by hegre mop: he Le design figures, Under 
and forward, three rounds of 1 st. (stitch) on every st. each of these pieces of leather ‘paste a pice 

of the preceding round. Take a thread fifty-six hes rt brown leather of the requisite hae, 50 ‘has the ome 
long, double it, and pass it through the eye of a canvas > > $ figures show dark on the light foundation. The out- 
needle in such a manner that the loop forms the under lines. of the design figures are surrounded with dark 
end of the double thread; then fasten it to the first st. : . ‘ 4 4 brown coarse twisted silk, which is cross stitched with 
of the third round. ‘To do this slip the thread loop of a light brown sewing silk. The finished pieces of em- 
one end through the st., draw the needle and thread - broidery are therr set on the articles for which they are 


through the loop, and draw the latter tight. With 
the double thread thus fastened work one knot on that 
st, of the preceding round to which the thread was 
fastened ; then one knot on each of the following 3 
st,, so that 4 st. are formed; > turn the work, work 
4 st. on the preceding 4 st., and repeat three times 
from *. Cut off the thread five-eighths of an inch from 
the last knot. Ina similar manner fasten a double thread 
to the next free st. of the third round, and work, always 
going backward and forward, a piece of the same length 
as the preceding, which should only be 3 st. wide, how- 
ever. Work in a similar manner always alternately one 


designed. Cover the tray on the under side with dark 
brown watered paper, and edge the embroidered part of 
the brush with fine brown silk cord. 


Scrap-Basket. 

Tuts basket is made of light willow braid and dark 
stained bars of cane. It is sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths long, eleven:inches and a quarter wide, seven 
inches and three-quarters high (excepting the lid), and 
is fastened on a frame of light cane bars. -The lid is 
made of willow braid and cane to correspond with the 
basket. The basket and lid are lined with pink linen, 












piece 4 st. and one piece 3 st. wide, until all the st. of and trimmed on the outside with tabs of pink ]i 

the third round are used up. . Join these pieces on the NETrED AND meat eos tienes) Tia: Bees white Swiss muslin, and white guipure lace ak ae, 1 
under edge by two rounds worked in connection, as ’ ee as shown by the illustration. ‘The seam made by sewing ne 
shown bv the illustration. In working the knot which comes.on the joining =) on the tabs on the upper edge of the basket is covered by a row of guipure sr 
stitch of both pieces in the second round, fasten in the thread end there. lace, and the seam of the tabs on the lid by a ruche of linen and Swiss > 
Finally, work one more round on a netting mesh an inch and a quarter in muslin. The bottom of the basket and the middle surface on the inside ee 
cicamference. On the upper edge of the fringe crochet on each foundation of the lid are covered smoothly with linen, while the remainder of the en 
st. 3 sc, (single crochet), having first removed the thread and loosened the basket and lid-is lined with pleated linen. On the smooth piece of linen ie 


knots of the foundation, then one more round of sc. On the under edg2 of 
the fringe fasten together, 
always alternately, once 4 
st. and once 3 st. of the last 
round, and on them fasten 
a worsted ball. To make 
these balls tie coarse thread, 
at intervals of an inch and 
& quarter, on a worsted 
strand seventy threads thick, 
and knot the ends of the 
thread tightly. Then cut 
through the worsted strand 
in the middle between every 
two knots. Always sew two 
worsted tassels together in 
the middle, and cut the tas- 
sels round in a ball. 


Paletot for Girl from 
11 to 13 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts paletot is made of 
sage greenserge. The trim- 
ming consists of woolen 
fringe two inches wide and 
a braiding of silk cord of 
the same color. To make 
the paletot, which requires 
a yard and a quarter of ma- 
terial fifty-two inches wide, 
cut two pieces each from 
Figs. 77-79 and 83, Supple- 
ment, and one piece each 
from Figs. 80 and 81. Cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 82, 
observing the outline of the 


under part, Sew up the Fig. 1.—Water-proor CLoak FOR 


back from 80 to 81 and from Girt FROM wa 11 YEARS OLD. 
81 to 82, lay pleats at the RONT. 
bottom, bringing X on @, For pattern and description see Supplement, 


and join Figs. 77-79 ac- Bh Fos Tee Oe 


cording to the correspond- 
ing figures. Face the front edge of the paletot with a strip of the ma- 
terial two inches and a half wide, backstitch a hem on the under edge, 
including the slits, half an inch wide, and sew on the trimming as shown 
by the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 77, Supplement. Hav- 
ing hemmed the collar (Fig. 80) on the outer edge, excepting the neck, 
and trimmad it as shown by the illustration, baste it on the neck of the 
paletot according to the corresponding figures, and sew the paletot to- 
gether with the collar, from 85 to 80, into the material and lining of the 
braided standing collar (Fig. 81). Sew up the 
upper and under parts of the sleeves from 86 to 
87 and from 88 to 89, make a narrow hem on the 
bottom and along the slits, and trim them to cor- 
respond with the paletot, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Hem the cuffs, Fig. 83, on the outer. edge, 
trim them as shown by the illustration, and sew 
them on the sleeves according to the correspond- 
ing figures and signs. Sew the sleeves into the 
armholes, bringing 89 on 89 of the fronts, and fur- 
nish the paletot with hooks and eyes for closing. 





Scrap-BasKeErt. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 87. 












FoR GIRL FROM I1 To 13 YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIIL, Figs. 17-83. 


Fig. 2,—EmBromperEeD CrumB-BrvsH. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, 
Peo. XIV. Fig. 3. : 





Fig. 1.—Empromprrep Crums-Tray. 
For pattern and design see Supplement 
Pe No, XIV Big. & 


sr, 


NO, 


in the middle of the lid sew 
a puff of white Swiss muslin, e 
and trim the outer edge with : 


gathered guipure lace. For be 
the outer trimming of the at 
basket cut of linen fourteen tal 
tabs in full size from Fig. 87, br 
Supplement, and eight tabs ca 
which are half an inch small- we 
er all around; trim the out- 


er edge of these tabs, ex- 
cepting the top, with a ruffle th 
of linen an inch wide, which 
is pinked on one side and 


‘ ar 
arranged in box-pleats on cu 
theother. The eight small- nf 
er tabs are designed for trim- F 
ming the lid, and are laid of 


each in a flat pleat in the 
middle of the top so that di 
they fit the arch of the lid. 

Cover each tab with a Swiss 

muslin puff of the requisite 

size and with guipure lace 

as shown by the illustration. 

Finally, arrange the larger 

tabs on the basket, and the 

smaller tabs on the lid, as 

shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Case for 
etters, etc. 

Tuis case, which may be 
locked, is made of carved 
: wood stained brown, and 

ornamented in front with 

Fig. 2.—Warer-Proor CLOAK FOR an embroidered medallion. 

Girt FROM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD, The partitions of the case 

Back. ; are covered with white wa- 

For pattern and description see Supplement, tered paper, and the soufflets 

Ho. Xe, Fige, 69-06, are made of dark brown silk. 

For, the foundation of the 

medallion use brown leather, or silk, satin, moiré, etc. On this foun- 

dation work the embroidery in the design, one-half of which is given 

on Fig. 86, Supplement, with brown saddler’s silk in different shades, 

and with narrow light brown silk gimp and fine twisted gold cord in 

point Russe, half-polka, and knotted stitch. ‘The monogram is worked 

in satin and half-polka stitch with saddler’s silk. The medallion is 
edged with a twisted cord of brown silk and gold thread. 











THE USES OF TATTOOING. 
HE great moral of the Tichborne case, though 
we have not as yet seen it mentioned, is the 
desirableness of tattooing youthful heirs. Every 
young gentleman who has a fair prospect of in- 
heriting a title or an estate should be indelibly 


EMBROIDERED CASE FOR LETTERS, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 86. 
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seizing every bit of evidence that seems to make in his favor. When we have 
once come to appreciate this process we see how erroneous is the ordinary 
assumption that people habitually speak the truth and are tolerable judges of 
evidence. David tells us that he was hasty in asserting that all men are liars; 
but he might have said deliberately that most men are either liars or the un- 
conscious accomplices of liars. The quantity of sheer unmixed lying which 
exists in this world is, we suspect, greatly underestimated by most people; 
and of the quantity of false statement which is not quite iying, because it 
begins by self-deception, few persons have even a faint conception. ‘The reason 
of this seems to be simple enough. 
For practical purposes we are obliged 
to assume that people speak the 
truth. A certain quantity of mutual 
trust is necessary in order to 
carry on the business of life ; 
and we naturally make the 
mistake of confounding a 
provisional assumption which 
for ordinary purposes is ac- 
curate enough with a state- 
ment of actual facts, and then 
apply it to cases where 
it is more frequently 
falsified than verified. 
We infer from the prac- 
tical necessity of trust- 
ing people in trifles 
that they are always 
trustworthy even in se- 
rious matters; and thus 
we exaggerate beyond 
all bounds the weight 
which should properly 
be attached to a sim- 
ple unsupported asser- 
tion. If a respectable 
person—that is to say, 
a man in a black coat 
who has not been con- 
victed of picking pock- 
ets—tells us the wildest 
story of ghosts or rap- 
ping-tables, the one 
hypothesis which the 
ordinary mind alto- 
gether refuses to admit 
is the surely not incon- 
ceivable one that he is a liar and a cheat. It is thought to be almost 
paradoxical to assert that any one outside of the criminal classes is 
ever guilty of downright falsehood. ‘The weakness is certainly amia- 
ble; and yet it may fairly be doubted whether a capacity to tell the 
trath, and nothing but the truth, is not as rare as the habit 
of unequivocal lying. 

It seems, then, at first sight rather singular that persona- 
tion is not a more common trick than it appears to be in fact. 
For this is one of those cases in which there is a natural pre- 
disposition among persons of ill-regulated minds, or, in other 
words, among the great 
majority of the human 
race, to go half-way 
to, meet the impostor. 
Even where no claim 
has been actu- 
ally put  for- 
ward the popu- 
lar imagination 
is ready to in- 
vent an appro- 
priate legend 


marked in his infancy. It would be easy to arrange the marks in such a way as 
to defy the ingenuity of forgers. It might be contrived, for example, that a 
pattern should be made by a machine on the skin like the complex device on 
a bank-note. The original instrament would then be laid up in the family 
archives, and could be produced in case of necessity. A very little ingenuity 
would suffice to perfect this rough suggestion ; and it would be inexcusable not 
to bestow as much care on securing the identification ofa human being as is 
generally bestowed upon our shirts and table-cloths. Before long we expect 
to see an advertisement in all the papers, ‘‘ Do you tattoo your children yet? 
The advantage of such a plan is 
obvious; but it is a melancholy 
proof of the feebleness of the human 
intellect. and: of human language. 
We talk in all manner of su- 
perlatives about the marvel- 
ous powers of style _Pos- 
sessed by our great writers, 
Shakspeare is supposed to 
have had a talent for de- 
scription ; and nobody 
could ever hit off the 
external features, at 
least, of a face with 
greater skill than Dick- 
ens. But if we could 
imagine Shakspeare 
and Dickens rolled into 
one, and set them -to 
describe a person sO 
that he might be recog- 
nizable from the 
description alone, 
would not the task 
exceed the powers 
even of such a com- 
bination? We sus- 
pect that the dull- 
est police ; officer 
who could measure 
aman’s height, and 
take a note of a 
rok or a 
a vA a eye, Serce Crota Manretet.—Back. 
would supply far For pattern and description see Supplement, 
more paints No. IX, Figs. 54-58, 
information than et, 
the greatest artist in words could extract from characteristics not ac- 
curately measurable by a foot-rule. Language at its best is a coarse 
and clumsy instrument to paint the infinitely varying and minute pe- 
culiarities upon which our recognition of a human countenance de- 
pends. You may walk the streets for a day and not meet, two people 
whose noses are indistinguishably alike; and yet the whole catalogue 
of phrases applicable to noses—short, snub, aquiline, and so forth— 
would scarcely do more than enable you to mark unmistakably the 
difference between the organs of the Duke of Wellington and of a 
negro. ‘The chances are, 
therefore, that even if a wit- 
ness could distinguish one 
commonplace nose from an- 
other beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, he 
would be utterly una- 
ble to convey to other 
persons the differences 
on which his recogni- 
tion depends. If an- 
other witness, who was 
either dishonest or 
whose perceptions were 






















































CASHMERE AND GROS 
Grain Watreau PALeror. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs, 9-13. 


Serce Crotn MAntetet.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 54-58, 











































































































blunter, chose to con- in order to 
tradict him, we MAnNTELET For Experty Lapy. satisfy its 
could not look into For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-8. own natural 
their minds in or- longing for 


der to inspect the ideal patterns by comparison | the marvelous. The history of simpler times is fuil 
with which the difference or the identity was es- | of such occurrences. Whenever a great hero 
tablished ; and there is no art of verbal photog- | died in an obscure manner a legend immediate- 
raphy. Our perceptions altogether outrun our | ly grew up telling how he was waiting in some 
powers of utterance, and it is only to a very lim- | enchanted land, or beneath the roof of some 
ited extent that we are capable of communi- | mysterious mountain, for the day when he 
cating ideas. We can no more define in words | should once more reappear in his ancient 
a color or a sound than we can point out with | glory. Sometimes a clever pretender took 






Brack VELvetT 


Brack VEtveT PaLetot.—FRrRont. Paetot.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 48-53. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII, Figs. 48-53. 


a walking-stick the minutest markings on a 
butterfly’s wing; and it would-be vain, there- 
fore, to attempt the description of voices and 
complexions which we instantaneously 
recognize when heard or seen. 

If, however, tattooing is desirabie to 
supply the deficiencies of language, it is 
still more imperatively required to su 
ply the deficiencies of the intellect which 
uses that imperfect instrument. Our 
language can not render our perceptions 
visible and audible; but even if it could, 
they would supply a most treacherous 
ground for positive conclusions. Every 
body has remarked since the speech of 
the Attorney-General the curious proc- 
ess by which the believers in the claim- 
ant were converted ; how, when a sin- 
gle trick had been successfully played 
off upon them, their vanity became in- 
terested in believing the whole story, 
and their intellects succeeded ‘in rep- 
resenting every new fact as’ somehow 
confirmatory of the foregone conclu- 
sion. The lesson was an instructive 
one in many ways; for the secret of the 
Claimant's power was precisely the 
secret upon which all spiritualist 
and other impostors depend for 
Success. A man is first asked 
whether he has been the victim of 
4 hoax, or the laws of nature have 
been suspended. Naturally, he 
Prefers to believe that the laws of 
nature have been suspended; and 
from that moment he becomes un- 





advantage of this state of mind, but the legend 
was able to maintain itself even without such 
a nucleus around which it might crystallize. 
The poor Lady Tichborne, refusing to believe 
in the death of her son, and always on the 
look-out for his return, is merely a type of the 
popular state of mind when any object of wide- 
ly spread interest has vanished from the world, 
Royal personages are now surrounded so close- 
ly by observers of all their actions, they are so 
much in the habit of being interviewed, 
even at the moment of death, that there is 
little chance of the uncertainty which is 
necessary to generate even a popular delu- 
sion. They are no longer withdrawn in a 
cloud from our midst like a Homeric hero 
from a battle, but take their leave of us 
in as public a fashion as that in which 
princes used to be ushered into the world. 
And yet, even in our days, there were 
probably large districts in France whete 
Napoleon IIT. would easily have been ac- 
cepted rather as a new avatar of the first 
emperor than as his nephew. In fam- 
ilies of a position beneath royalty 
there are, of course, more frequent 
opportunities for fraud ; and now that 
a conspicuous example has been pre- 
sented, we may possibly expect to see 
a repetition of the experiment. It is 
perhaps not quite out of the question 
that a new Sir Roger may yet start 
from the Australian bush or the back- 
woods of America, The profession 
of a personator is not altogether so 


i i disagreeable as many other modes of 
intentionally the ally of the impos- Stren Brue Crotu Over-Sxrrt with Tatms Saceck . Steen. Buve Cirota Over-Sxirt wirn Tatma Sacour precarions existence. The claimant 


tor, and develops a strange inge- AND Cape.—Bacx.—[See Page 284.) AND Cape.—Front.—[See Page 284. ] may be certain of a good deal of pop- 
auity in evading all difficulties, and —_ For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 41-47 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 41-47, ular sympathy if he shows a moders 
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ate amount of skill in making out his case; 
some of the difficulties in his path have been 
buoyed out by the last adventurer; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, he will ultimately be 
provided for at the public expense. Probably 
after a short time the pangs of what serves 
him for a conscience, if he is rash enough to 
maintain such a luxury, would be satisfactorily 
quenched, It is a question which can never be 
satisfactorily answered, but which appears to be 

to discussion, whether the claimant himself 
did not at some time or other really believe him- 
self to be what he professed. George IV., it is 
credibly said, believed himself to have been at the 
battle of Waterloo, by dint of telling the story 
often enough. There is certainly a period at 
which a liar of the first water, a man who has 
that passion for falsehood which great thinkers 
have for truth, gradually loses the power of dis- 
tinguishing between fact and fiction. Garrick 
maintained that, for the time of acting, he be- 
lieved himself to be Richard III. A man who 
systematically represents the part of somebody 
else may al, after a sufficient course of lying 
and dissimulation, in becoming puzzled as to his 
own identity. Every body has sometimes been 
puzzled between the recollection of having done 
something and the recollection of having heard 
about it. How can we assign limits to such a 
process, or say confidently that we may not, by 
assiduous labor, generate a kind of permanent 
hallucination which will become to us a second 
nature? It has often been asked lately, what is 
the value of our recollections of another person 
whom we have not seen for fourteen or fifteen 
years? We may go further, and ask, what is the 
value of our recollections of ourselves? Are they 
not sufficiently shadowy to make it possible, by 
sufficient doses of what is at first deliberate false- 
hood, to render them altogether evanescent, and 
to substitute for them a set of factitious recol- 
lections gradually acquiring firmness and con- 
sistency ? 

The question is obviously insoluble, because 
we can not look into a rogue’s mind, and it is 
precarious work to infer it from his outward 
words and actions. If such a feat could be per- 
formed, it would, of course, make the task of de- 
tection easier. Meanwhile we have the consola- 
tion of reflecting upon the advantages of the tat- 
tooing. It is easy enough to persuade a large 
part of the world, and even, it may be, to de- 
ceive one’s self; but, after all, there generally re- 
main a certain number of hard insoluble facts 
which have an awkward way of cropping up 
without having been properly foreseen. The 
ease with which an impression can be made upon 
uncritical minds illustrates the ease with which 
& legend would spring up in ages before criti- 
cism was possible; but the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing any thing like a genuine inquiry remains so 
enormous that the chances must always be indef- 
initely great against permanent success. Luck- 
ily we have not yet reached the consummation of 
settling legal facts by universal suffrage and the 
average common-sense. When that happens we 
may expect some very singular results, and no- 
body would know with any great certainty wheth- 
er he was himself or somebody else. 





NATURE’S JEWELS. 


Tne orchard lands are all aglow with gems, 

Rich perfumed gems, from. Nature’s casket strewn— 
Pearls on the pear, on apple opals pink, 

Rich rubies on the quince, and amethysts 

Upon the peach and almond: fairer gems 

Than light the sceptre of the proudest throne. 


The scarlet blush sits on the queenly blooms 
Of the pomegranate, and the whitening buds 
Of April snow-showers flake the jargonelle; 
Here the pink blossoms of the glorious peach, 
Superb sultana, mingle with the flowers 

Of the retiring tender apricot; 

And there the quince her fragrant petals hides 
Beneath the shadow of the damascene. 


Showed ever iris in prismatic bow 

More gorgeous mingling of a thousand hues 
Than show the orchards, while the trellised wall 
Glows ‘neath the stars of yellow jessamine 

In natural topaz, and the sapphire gleams 

In heaven's unclonded ceiling purely blue? 


Jewels, rich jewels, fair and sweet and rare, 
Renewed from year to year; jewels all sweet, 

That cost nor toiling days nor sleepless nights 

For gold to purchase them; jewels on which 

The humblest eye may gaze, the poor and rich 
May both alike have share; gems which when dead 
Leave a rich legacy of fruits to earth, 

And with the spring reviving bloom again! 








A ROSE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORKD. 
HE was a rose herself—Anne Nichols; not 
a stately white rose with every petal in pro- 
portion, but a little red cinnamon rose, rather, 
shining with the dew of the morning, and so 
sweet that the bees were always hovering about 
her—one of those roses whose crowded pink and 
gold tissue has been in such a hurry to get into 
the gay, fresh world that it could not stay to see 
whether it was petal or stamen or both together, 
for hers was that bright irregular beauty that is 
seldom seen twice in the same light. 

In fact, Anne Nichols was one whose face, if 
not perfect according to the laws of art, was so 
according to the laws of nature; and though it 
would have been impossible to preserve its 
charm in sculpture, it was imperishable, you 
would have said, when once engraved on the 
heart. The skin of a downy peach, the eye of 
forget-me-not blue, the laughing lips, the dim- 
ples, the hair almost as yellow as Roman gold, 
made something that, if the rest had been har- 
monious, would have been dazzling; yet the 
mouth a trifle too large, the forehead a trifle 
too high, prevented your finding absolute loveli- 
ness in the girl unless you first had loved her. 





But then almost every body did already love 
Anne Nichols. 

I doubt, though, if an idea as to whether she 
was attractive or not had ever, until lately, en- 
tered her head. Her life had been busy with 
the care of her little cousins, whose parents gave 
her a home, and with her books and work. She 
had only within the year gone into sqciety, and 
not very freely then, for she was but seventeen. 
Without having a great deal to give happiness, 
she was nevertheless happy in the way that be- 
longs to youth when it feels the world before it ; 
dull and dreary days of commonplace life, tor- 
ture of pin-pricking vexations, shadow of calam- 
evr of all that ever entered into Anne 

ichols’s dream of the future—nothing very 
definite did, in fact. It was all a rose-colored, 
sunshine-smitten mist, through which now and 
then one face, one pair of dark and splendid 
eyes, looked up—eyes that had looked too kindly 
on her if they Were not to look more kindly yet. 

But Anne Nichols had been reared after an 
almost obsolete fashion; and though I believe 
it would have been impossible for her not to be 
aware of the state of her own feelings, yet if any 
question rose in her mind as to the state of 
Clarence’s, she shrank away from it as suddenly 
as though with a profane foot she had penetrated 
the holy of holies—shrank back into that atmos- 
aes of maidenly modesty which surrounded 

er like a frosty halo round the moon. For all 
that I doubt not but far away in her inner 
world there was something that acquainted her 
well enough with the truth, and suffered her 
heart to beat more quickly, and her blood to 
bubble more warmly along her veins, at the 
sound of his voice softening as it called her name, 
the fall of his foot as his way bent toward her, 
without giving her an ensuing sense of harm or 
shame, or any thing but a still sort of joy—joy 
unfathomed, uncontemplated, only felt; the joy 
that belongs to seventeen summers as the per- 
fume does to the fresh violet ; that never can be 
had quite the same again, because with later 
years the divine unconsciousness has gone, and 
wisdom, that weighs and measures, has come in- 
stead. For the acquaintance of the two had 
reached that point where every thing pauses, 
either of them loath to break the spell, to change 
one atom of the delightful dream that thralled 
them both, ; 

Clarence was a young officer of the frigate 
that had anchored for repairs beneath the cliff, 
and whose stay had afterward been prolonged 
by orders from the Department to lie in wait for 
some illegal cruiser whose escape from port was 
apprehended. ‘The frigate had rocked there now 
two months and more of the heavenly summer 
weather with but little intermission, and her 
officers, each and all in their turn, had made 
merry on shore, gladly hailed in the stagnant 
old watering-place, and doubly welcomed where 
Anne Nichols lived, for her aunt by marriage 
was Clarence’s aunt as well. Anne Nichols’s 
beauty had drawn them too; so simple and 
sweet, so shy and yet so gay at once, so bright 


‘and yet so modest, she was a fresh experience 


among womankind to every one of them; and 
the court they paid her made her brighter and 
gayer, yet with a naive and novel enjoyment of 
her power that was something very pleasant to 
see. But Clarence had, in a way, appropriated 
her from the first, and the attentions of the oth- 
ers were somewhat in sailor fashion and some- 
what in fealty to the lady chosen by one of their 
mates. 

Clarence had been on the cliff with her by 
sunrise, on the water with her by sunset; he 
had lain lazily on the garden seat, and helped 
and hindered her in keeping the children quiet 
during his aunt’s long afternoon slumber; and 
at the balls given at one and another of the 
houses of the summerers in honor of the naval 
guests he had danced with her till his aunt had 
remonstrated privately with Anne against such 
an exhibition of her favor, for Mrs. Nichols 
knew very well that marriage with the penniless 
little Anne would not be the brilliant establish- 
ment in life which she desired for her sister's 
son. But it made little odds to Anne whether 
she were dancing with-Clarence or not, when 
she was in the same set with him, when he 
clasped her hand or her waist in changes of the 
figuze, when he came for her and took her from 
her partner, and wandered down the verandas 
or the conservatories with her, murmuring de- 
lightful words in her ear to the sound of the 
distant violins, too well pleased to think what 
any thing meant just now so long as she enjoy- 


ed it. 

For all that Clarence had not told her that he 
loveil her, except as every thing but words might 
tell it—whether he liked to dally, whether he 
feared to put his fate to the touch, or whether, 
as most probably it was, because he also was 
young and happy and felt eternities before him, 
and hesitated to disturb the perfect harmony of 
the present moment. 

He had come on shore one afternoon, though, 
with a more serious front than he was wont to 
wear, and was strolling up the walk, having met 
Anne at the gate, on which the baby Nichols 
sat to bar his way, and taken the child on his 
shoulder, while all the flock of cherubs had 
sprung into sight and hearing at once, as they 
usually did on his arrival, much as if they had 
sprung out of the air, and now hung about the 
path and their cousins in a way which made 
Clarence think that though cherubs were all very 
well in their place, yet just at that particular 
time they would be serving better purpose in the 
heavenly latitudes than in these. 

“* Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘I shall not walk up this 
path again for many a day.” Anne’s breath be- 
gan to come and go, as the color did on her cheek, 
like a flame that some one fanned. ‘‘ We are 
expecting sailing orders at any moment,” added 
he. ‘‘ Anne,” he began again, after gazing at 
the pretty flutter of the color on her cheek ; and 





he paused while she looked up at the trembling 
in his tone—looked up to see his face as white as 
hers was rosy. ‘‘ Anne, my Anne,” he began 
again, half under his breath; and just then the 
whole flock broke out in a chirruping chorus ‘of 
sorry ejaculations : 

**Oh, Cousin Clarence, did you say you were 
going? Is the frigate going? Sha’n't you be 
here at the garden-party to-night? And oh, 
Cousin Clarence, you won’t go before the gar- 
den-party ?” 

‘*Yes, yes, yes,” cried Clarence, ‘‘ the frigate 
is going. No, no, no, not before the garden- 

.” And ere any more could be uttered 
Mrs. Nichols came stepping down from the ve- 
randa for her baby, and walked on with them. 

** Your uncle is waiting for you in the library, 
Clarence,” said she, as they mounted the steps ; 
‘*he has a letter he wishes you to read ;” and 
she held her arms for the child. - 

But perhaps Clarence did not notice her gest- 
ure. ‘They were Anne’s arms which most fre- 
quently surrounded the boy, and in Anne’s arms 
he left him now—only he left in her hand as 
well the rose with-which he had been playing, 
murmuring as he did so, ‘* Wear it, wear the 
flower to-night, if it is indeed my Anne!” and 
followed his aunt to the library. 

If Anne dropped the baby then and there, and 
abandoned him to the care of his brothers and 
sisters while she ran to her room in an ecstasy 
of bliss, it could at least be said in her excuse 
that a nurse was in the distance, and the rose 
needed water. She hid her mouth in it a mo- 
ment when she was alone, and then she blushed, 
as if guilty of some unmaidenly behavior. She 
put it in a glass of water, and she sat down, with 
her arms crossed on the table, and her pretty, 
dimpled chin nestled between them, and gazed 
and gazed at the unconscious flower before her, 
the happy smile growing and deepening on her 
face, and thought of what was to be and mem- 
ory of what had been dying out in one rapt rev- 
erie of contentment with what now was. He 
loved her, she loved him ; the rose was to speak 
for her to-night, was to tell him what she would 
hardly dare to find words to say otherwise. He 
had touched it, he had held it, he had given it to 
her, he had given his heart to her with it! The 
perfect rose, heavy with its folded sweetness—so 
creamy, 80 impassive, with its pale outside pet- 
als so royal, rich, and red at heart, and shed- 
ding such a wealthy breath about it—it was like 
his love for her, her love for him! She could 
think of nothing but that. An hour ago putting 
the fact and the fancy from her, or only touch- 
ing them as a bird might touch a spray and fly 
again—now clinging to it and resting there in 
absolute abandon. Some disembodied spirit 
could be as much cast loose from the things of 
the world as she was at that moment. Clarence 
and his nobility, his honor, his goodness, his 
beauty, his love—thought of it all wrapped her 
about in a cloud of warmth and joy. Nothing 
broke her dream but a voice, a voice singing 
down in one of the garden paths: 


The warstle and the care o’t; 
Wi’ her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine!” 

She stole to the window, and under the folds of 
the blowing muslin curtain looked out; but the 
singer was hidden, and all she saw was the sun- 
set's crimson beginning to melt in the mellow 
purple of the evening; and watching it minute 
after minute—watching it with eyes anointed in 
that new chrism which makes new beauty visible 
in all creation—it seemed to her in her rapt 
mood as though it were the sky of another 
planet, for those colors and those glories could 
not belong to such a weary, work-a-day world as 
this is—as though she had been translated to 
some blissful star, and the sphere of light trem- 
bling just on the horizon’s rim were the old earth 
fading from her sight. ‘ 

‘* Not dressed yet, Anne!” was suddenly cried 
by harsh tones that had never sounded so harsh, 
and she turned to see her aunt sail in, quite ready 
to receive her guests. ‘‘‘The lanterns are being 
lighted on the lawn,” she said, ‘‘and the awn- 
ings and carpets are spread, and they are pre- 
paring the blue fires, and you have not so much 
as changed aribbon. For goodness’ sake, what 
have you been doing?” 

‘“‘Dreaming, I fancy,” said Anne, -gayly. 
‘* Never mind, Aunt Marcia, I will be ready in 
fifteen minutes—my things are all out.” 

‘Fifteen minutes! I want you now! Who 
ever heard of dressing for a party in fifteen min- 
utes! A pretty-looking— Well, Arly will have 
to stand alone with me and receive. But be sure 
and not loiter. You have such a way of dream- 
ing with your eyes open, Anne, and your mouth 
too! Here, Arly”—and she beckoned in the 
pleasant young heiress who was visiting at the 
house—‘‘ here is just what you want, Arly, above 
that bit of ribbon—a rose. Where did you get 
it, Anne? I thought the roses were all gone. 
Over the left ear—there, that is very coquettish.” 

“*Oh, Aunt Marcia!” cried Anne, springing 
wen that is my rose. rly, please, it was 
—it is—I—” 

‘* Anne, I am surprised at you! I am ashamed 
of you! A fuss about a flower—to a guest! Come, 
Arly, we have no time to spare. I thought I 
heard a carriage. Fifteen minutes, remember, 
Anne!” And she pushed the rather unwilling 
damsel from the room, and left Anne to her 
toilette and her tears. 

What should she do? She walked up and 
down the room, and found out by instinct how 
to wring her hands. What couldshedo? Was 
it possible to go down and let Clarence see her 
without the rose? Even if she could get another 
rose, could she deceive him by wearing it? What 
would he think? what would he believe? what 








would he feel? And when she had m ice 
ally dressed herself she still sat Po ie ym con 
chair, half of the mind not to go down at all 
when the door burst open and her aunt appeared, 
and, with an outcry, swept her from the place 
as though a whirlwind had been behind her. 

So she stood by her aunt and Arly on the glit- 
tering veranda, receiving the gay throngs that 
came up for their welcome in the soft, dewless 
warmth of the summer night. Over her the 
many-tinted lights were streaming, the vines 
and flowers were waving ; her eyes were shinin 
with eagerness, her cheeks were rich with color: 
she was herself the loveliest thing in all the love- 
ly spectacle—thie spectacle of beautiful women 
in beautiful dress, of flowers and banners and 
sparkling lights, and sheets of blue fire illumining 
by fits and starts the long aisles and recesses of 
the garden, and throwing its weird lustre far out 
across a purple sea. But to all those who lin- 
gered about her with admiring words and glances 
Anne had nothing at all to say, nor did she even 
hear or comprehend them. On tiptoe with excite- 
ment, hoping now to see Clarence before he fairly 
saw herself, meaning to say to him that she had 
been robbed, she waited, flushed and sparkling; 
and all at once there was an uproar among the 
children, who had been allowed the first hour 
of the festival, and Clarence was hailed; and 
she saw him bending slightly over her outstretch- 
ed but untaken hand, speaking no syllable, but 
gazing at her with great angry eyes as he led 
Arly out to the first dance. 

Then she felt herself growing as white as he 
was, growing cold in all the delicious warmth, 
answering this person and the other more at 
random than before, moving through the dances 
as though a ghost danced and not she; and when 
suddenly a rocket shot up the startled night from 
the frigate in the offing, signaling her officers to 
come on board, and, without interrupting others, 
hurried adieux had been made to the hostess by 
the little knot of gallant fellows, Anne saw them 
hastening down the shore, Clarence among them, 
and without a word toher. Then the music was . 
whirling like a great wheel all around her, and 
she had fainted on her partner’s breast. 

But after Arly was sound asleep that night a 
figure glided into the room and snatched a faded 
flower from among her cast-off finery and van- 
ished with it almost triumphantly. And sitting 
and watching, as she might, a ship whose white 
wings, stretched on the soft land breeze, bore her 
slowly and silently away down the moon-light- 
ed horizon, Anne wet the faded flower with tears 
and followed the ship with prayers. 

As day after day dragged by then, another 
girl perhaps would have written the pained and 
angry lover, and if she did not say a word of 
love, would at least have told the story of the 
stolen flower; but not Anne Nichols: that would 
have been a thing impossible to her ; and for the 
rest she knew perfectly well that Clarence could 
never guess the truth, and thought she knew 
that, féted in every port, and indignant with 
the memory of what he had left behind him, 
he would have another love to heal his hurt ere 
long, and she herself would be forgotten. There 
was nothing defiant in the way she took her trou- 
ble; she bent before it; she simply tried to close 
a sepulchre in her heart and roll the stone against 
the door; and she grew pale and sad and recluse, 
and all her piquant charm had fled, and she said 
to herself that Clarence would be glad things were 
as they were, could he see her now; for the sweet 
grace, like a kind of saintliness, that had re- 
placed the other, was something of which she 
could not be herself aware and still possess it. 

One year crept by then, slow and lonesome 
and heart-breaking ; and the other was the same; 
and yet another followed: weary seasons, sick- 
ness and sorrow in them, and little joy for Anne 
save that which came from ministering to the 
sickness and sorrow of the others. Night had 
shut down so suddenly upon the flush and rise 
of her aurora that when her bewilderment had 
passed away she found hardly any thing to hope 
for. ‘Too young to desire death, and perhaps not 
quite miserable enough, yet conscious that life 
had few promises, the chief satisfaction she 
could have was that of giving others the happi- 
ness denied herself. 

Not that Anne was altogether a love-lorn mel- 
ancholy lassienow. She found a good deal worth 
living for, on the contrary: she loved the beauty 
of the summer night still as much as when she 
and Clarence used to wander down the garden 
path together beneath the stars; she loved the 
splendor of the sea as much and more than ever; 
her music was a consoler in itself; and she loved 
the little children whose teacher she had been so 
long, and found herself looking forward to their 
future now rather than to her own. And she 
had one selfish pleasure left—a brief enjoyment 
whose thrill was more pain than pleasure, after 
all. It was when she was left alone in her little 
sitting-room, whose windows opened on the gar- 
den plots, and where she heard the children’s 
lessons half the day, and where her easel with 
its drawing and her desk with its treasures stood ; 
it was then to unclose the secretest place of the 
desk, and draw out a folded bit of silver paper, 
and open the paper, and hang silently above the 
faded rose it held—an old rose, yellow and dry, 
all its heavy sweetness gone, its color and its 
softness: too, the creamy petal and the royal red 
lifeless together as they wrapped its withered 
heart—nothing alive about it except one bristling 
thorn that pierced the lip that kissed it. Once, 
having gazed at this phantom of a flower a long 
time, she laid it down, wet, but not with the 
dew ofsummer twilight. ‘‘ Dead, t sighed Anne; 
‘dead and dropping: soon it will be only fra 
grant earth—dead as his love. Oh, Clarence. 
Clarence! if you had had a little faith in me, @ 
little more love for me, and could have waited to 
hear how she robbed me of it!” And her head 


drooped upon the desk, and lay there with the 
old dead rose against her cheek. 
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And while she sat there an arm stole about 
her. She did not stir, she thought it only the 
arm of a dream ; acheek touched hers, # breath 
warmed her. She was motionless, yet in one 
long rapture, till her head was at last bent gen- 
tly back, and a voice was murmuring in her ear, 
““Oh, Anne! my little Anne! can you ever for- 
give me, then, these three years of pain? Can 
you trust such a hot-tempered fool again?” 
‘And Anne hid her burning face as she bent to 
disentangle the flower, whose thorn had caught 
upon her breast-knot; and then she took the 
faded rose and kissed it, and laid it on his lips— 
a sweet go-between that at once promised what 


he asked for the future, and imposed silence on- 


what he hated of the past. But he brushed it 
aside and scattered all its leaves in claiming the 
trembling mouth that it had touched. ‘‘ The 
rose is dead!” he cried. ‘I wish it had been 
dead before it ever blossomed. Alive and in 
bloom, it parted us; dead, it unites us: but my 
love, my little Anne, will be alive and fresh 
when all the roses of the world are dust !” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

The Dilke Motion.—Cock-Crowing in the House of 
Commons.—Retirement of the Conservative Mem- 
bers.—The Twiss Libels.—Burned Jew. 

UR House of Commons revived last night 
(March 19) the days of Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, 

M.P., in ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year,” who pre- 
served a ministry by cock-crowing. In the pres- 
ent case, however, it was a constitution. It 
was well understood, when Sir Charles Dilke 
gave notice of his inquiry into the expenses of 
the Civil List, that there would be ‘‘a row” in 
the House. .A direct motion in favor of a re- 
public would have met with less disfavor, and 
would unquestionably have secured more ad- 
herents. ‘The House of Commons is not only 
loyal, but exceedingly sensitive to court interest 
and patronage. Any member of it who attempts 
retrenchment in the matter of royal expenses of 
any sort will tell you, however gross may be the 
abuse he proposes to attack, or the number of 
votes that may be promised him, that, as the 
day comes near for discussing the matter, the 
small minority that he had counted upon wanes 
and dwindles without external reason, like a man 
in an atrophy. Mr. A has “‘ pressing business 
in the country, which, much to his regret, will 
prevent his being present to support his honor- 
able friend;” and Mr. B has ‘‘# sharp attack of 
bronchitis.” The real reason is generally that 
of the man in the parable—they have married 
wives, and therefore they can not come; for if 
you read the Morning Post about that date you 
will remark that Mrs. A and Mrs. B (who have 
not before enjoyed that honor) are among the 
invited guests at the,morning concert or the 
evening assembly at Buckingham Palace. The 
ministry also, who are necessarily brought into 
personal connection with the court, use all their 
influence to lessen the unhappy patriot’s follow- 
ing—or, in other words, the scandal—and he 
finds himself in the lobby alone, or at the head 
of what may be aptly termed a band of outlaws ; 
men whose wives are forever excluded from the 
court circle, and who themselves will never figure 
in ‘* shorts and silks.” Thus it happened in the 
case of the Princess Louise's dowry, and thus 
it happened last night. Even bold, blind Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, whom none suspect of truckling 
to royalty, declined to enter the lobby with Sir 
Charles Dilke, upon the ground of that gentle- 
man’s now famous autumn speech having been a 
personal reflection upon her Majesty herself. He 
spoke up, however, loyally for his friend; and 
especially warned the cock-crowers that in ‘‘ at- 
tempting to stop free discussion, as they had 
done that evening, they were affording the most 
efficient assistance to the democratic party.” It 
certainly seems curious that in a country where 
‘civil and religious liberty” is the watch-word 
alike of conservative and liberal, that the whole 
of the former party should leave their seats in 
the House of Commons because a man avows 
himself, what Milton was, a republican! It 
must be acknowledged that neither Sir Charles 
Dilke nor the Hon. Auberon Herbert — the 
‘*tellers” of the minority of 4 against 274—de- 
livered very brilliant orations; but the latter 
made a good point when, in defending his friend 
from the charge (very commonly made against 
him) of ingratitude to the court from which he 
had received his title, he said, ‘*‘ Whenever a 
motion is introduced into this House to do away 
with titles I shall remember that argument, and 
quote it to show that a title, great or small, is 
held to influence a man’s mind, and that, having 
once accepted it, he becomes enslaved to the 
giver.” ‘The speech of the evening was, how- 
ever, Professor Fawcett’s. 

We are fortunate jyst now in London in the 
supply of sensational trials. No sooner was the 
Tichborne case summarily concluded, in its civil 
form at least—for the criminal charge is happily 
yet to come—than the Twiss libel gladdened our 
itching ears. This was founded upon a statu- 
tory declaration made by one Chaffers, a ct- 
devant attorney, against the wife of the Queen’s 
Advocate and Vicar-General of the Province of 
Canterbury, Sir Travers Twiss, and which ac- 
cused her of shocking immoralities. The ques- 
tions put to her by the defendant in court were 
of a terrible character, and whether true or not 
could have been asked of a woman only by a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye. She denied, how- 
ever, all his allegations, until the day came for 
the calling of the witnesses for the defense, 
when, to London’s amazement, it heard that the 
charge of libel was withdrawn, and that her 
ladyship had fled abroad. If she were ten times 
guilty, however, her traducer makes every man 
regret that we have done away with the pillory, 
and not introduced the institution of Lynch law. 
The scandal he has made, however, is something 
tremendous, and of course Sir Travers must 





needs give up all his ecclesiastical appointments 
and retire into (very) private life. All would 
have been well with him, perhaps, had he not 
introduced his wife, well aware as he was of her 
unhappy antecedents, to court; but ‘‘Good Heav- 
en, Sir,” as an old gossip observed to me, ‘‘ to 
have deceived the Lord Chamberlain !” which, 
indeed, in this case includes Majesty herself, is 
an offenseinexpiable. He had been buying Chaf- 
fers’s silence, it seems, for many a year, and on 
his refusal to be bled more freely was thus dealt 
with. Another charge of libel, involving simi- 
lar infamies, was made by a second gentleman 
against this modern ‘Titus Oates, and also with- 
drawn at the last moment, the new victim hav- 
ing been probably terror-stricken by the result 
of the first trial. So here is a nice little profes- 
sion to be follewed with impunity by solicitors 
and others who have contrived to gain interest- 
eing information respecting one’s private delin- 
quencies. Oh for that instrument of wrath, 
which, if not ‘‘ your country’s boast,” is said to 
be occasionally employed in it—a cowhide—for 
the execution of righteous vengeance upon this 
villain! The gusto with which any domestic 
revetation in high life is generally received is in 
this case, Lam glad to say, quite swallowed up 
in the universal execration of the wretch that 
has so basely drawn aside the curtain. The fa- 
mous definition of ‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween an accident and a misfortune?” is thus 
applied: it would be an accident if Mr. Chaffers 
fell into the main sewer, but it would be a mis- 
fortune if any body pulled him out again. The 
saddest part of the business—though what hap- 
pens now means ruin—was probably over, so far 
as Sir Travers was concerned, when he decided 
to dare this rascal’s worst; but what he must 
have suffered when conciliating, supplicating, 
soft-sawdering him will never be known. From 
his notes (one of them apologizes for his wife 
having omitted to notice Chaffers in the Park) 
it would appear that he really believed his relent- 
less foe to have been capable of sentiments of 
delicacy, or at least of mercy, and appealed to 
them. But one might just as well have turned 
out the fire brigade’ on the aurora borealis—the 
creature being quite out of the reach of such 
hose. It is curious to reflect, indeed, how out 
of the reach of all less direct agencies than the 
scaffold or the cat-o’-nine-tails such persons 
are. Public opinion is nothing to them. Cour- 
age and virtue, treachery and cowardice, are 
mere names. ‘The press is useful to them on 
account of the publicity into which it brings their 
acts, and the consequent terror it inspires in 
their victims; but its lashes hurt them not. 
They are pachydermatous. The Times, of whose 
influence a Jewish acquaintance of mine once 
remarked, ‘‘I hope it will never write against 
the tribe of Israel. With the Telegraph we are 
safe, for it belongs to us; but I do hope the 
Times will never endeavor to revive a taste for 
burned Jew; for three consecutive leaders would 
insure it—and my baptism!”—the Times itself, 
I say, might write against Chaffers for a fort- 
night, and he would never feel it. The poet 
sings of being ‘‘ steeled in honesty,” but there is 
no panoply so efficacious as the brass of roguery. 
‘Talking of the advantage of our imperfections, 
did you ever hear of the married gentleman who 
congratulated himself on being ‘‘ color blind” on 
the ground that his wife was fond of flirting with 
the red-coats? ‘* For, thank Heaven, I can nev- 
er see them.” R. Kemste, of London. 





COLORS FOR EVENING DRESS. 


LADY of taste will not forget that colors 

change according as they are looked at by 
day or by lamp-light, and we see her in the mid- 
dle of the day stepping into a closed saloon lit up 
with gas to choose her evening dresses, 

A rule soon learned by experience in such 
things is that a color gains or loses in beauty by 
daylight according to the greater or lesser quan- 
tity of yellow it contains. Violet, which is the 
opposite of yellow, is that which changes most ; 
it becomes of a dull reddish-brown. Blue, if 
pure, becomes greenish; if dark, it looks hard 
and blackish; if light, it loses color and turns 
gray. ‘There is a shade of blue which has no 
brilliance by day, but acquires a great deal by 
the yellow light of gas, while turquoise silks, 
charming by daylight, are quite effacée under the 
lamp of a ball-room. 

Those greens which incline most to yellow 
look the prettiest of an evening. Thus apple 
green acquires the brilliant tints of emerald ; pea- 
cock green loses its blue reflets, and becomes too 
yellowish. Yellow materials are certainly those 
which appear best by lamp-light, especially silks 
and satins. Buttercup yellow, so bright at any 
time, is brighter than ever of an evening ; straw- 
color becomes rosier, su/phur-color does not 
change, and maize becomes exquisitely soft and 
clear. All brunettes know how extremely be- 
coming it is to them in the ball-room. 

Pink changes to salmon-color. ‘The yellow 
light of gas or candles, so hostile to all b/ue tints, 
enhances the splendor of red. Ruby becomes 
more brilliant, nacarut appears lighter, cérise 
deepens to crimson, and crimson inclines to ca- 
pucine, which itself assumes a more orange-like 
tone, and orange vies with fire-color. 

Even black and white are subject to the al- 
terations caused by artificial light ; bluish-blacks, 
by far the most handsome by day, lose all their 
beautiful blue shade, and become hard and dull. 
White, on the contrary, gains much by lamp- 
light ; if faded, it lights up again, and actresses 
often choose yellowish-white dresses, knowing 
they will look best on the stage. Perhaps thé 
loveliest of all shades for. the evening is silver 
gray, which acquires a somewhat rosy tint; but 
grays which contain any amount of blue, such as 
pearl gray, lose all their beauty and look dull as 
soon as lamps are lit. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘co visitor at Washington who has rambled 
through the vast Capitol until he is weary 
and confused among its intricate windings, will 
find a quiet resting-place in the Congressional 
Library. Pass out from the Rotunda through 
the west door and you will presently find your- 
self in a bright, cheerful room, walled with 
books, and furnished with reading-tables and 
comfortable arm-chairs. There are no restric- 
tions which will prevent you from calling for a 
book and sitting down and reading as long as 
you please. Is the book you desire a rare one, 
a very old, or a very new one? No matter; it 
will be speedily forthcoming. The pleasant in- 
terview which we had with the enthusiastic 
and devoted librarian, Mr. A. R. Spofford, im- 
pressed us with the belief that he was acquaint- 
ed with the contents of every book under his 
care, and that he might readily put his hand 
upon any one of the 240,000 volumes which line 
the shelves of the library, to say nothing of 
some 40,000 or 50,000 pamphlets. The alphabet- 
ic arrangement of the books in the library of 
Congress is carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion to facilitate reference to them. Alphabets 
are arranged within alphabets, each subject be- 
ing divided and subdivided, and strict alphabet- 
ic arrangement preserved in each subdivision. 

The room and all the shelving are entirely 
fire-proof, a precaution which past experience 
would certainly favor. A few facts concerning 
this library may interest our readers. It was 
first established by act of Congress in 1800, and 
for a few years a room which had been occupied 
by the House of Representatives was used for 
the books, which were few in number. In 1814, 
when the Capitol was burned by the British 
the library was wholly destroyed. About 7 
volumes were afterward purchased from Mr. 
Jefferson as the commencement of a new libra- 
By and a room temporarily provided in the 

ost-office building. There it remained until 
in 1819 it was removed to the north wing of the 
Capitoi. In 1824 it was removed to permanent 
quarters in the centre of the building. 7 an 
accidental fire, resulting from defective flues, 
35,000 volumes were destroyed in 1851. About 
20,000 volumes were saved, and $10,000 were 
immediately appropriated to restore the library. 
Large additions have been made from time to 
time from the Smithsonian Institution, from 
the Patent-office library, and from other sources. 
Since 1865 the law which requires a copy of all 
copyrighted books to be deposited in the Con- 
aang Library has been strictly enforced. 

ence there are constant and large accessions 
from this source. Already the accommodations 
for this great and | goto collection are becom- 
ing restricted, and soon it will be necessary to 
enlarge its present quarters, or to erect a sepa- 
rate library building. 


The question whether a cold plunge bath is a 
necessary part of the daily physical education 
of a child seems to be exciting considerable in- 
terest just now, particularly in Boston. Good 
common-sense, and a very little knowledge of 
physiology, would teach those who have the 
eare of children that hundreds of them never 
= to be subjected to any such violent shock. 
A hardy, robust child, whose system has plen- 
ty of reactionary power, may be benefited by 
plunging into cold water; but the feeble, deli- 
eate child, who shrinks in terror from the very 
thought of such a bath, is altogether likely to 
receive serious injury from it. 





A genuine Rip Van Winkle, who formerly lived 
in Chicago, recently waked up in his roost in 
Nebraska, and returned to the scene of his for- 
mer life. He desired to ‘‘ put up’”’ at the City 
Hotel, and was amazed to learn that, in com- 
pany with a large part of the city, that respect- 
able establishment had been burned up. He 
seemed truly grieved, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ef ’d’a 
known oO’ this, I wouldn’t ’a come to Chicager.” 





China boasts of a newspaper which has just 
entered upon its two thousandth volume. We 
are not surprised to learn that all its original 
staff are dead. 





The decorations of St. Paul’s on the occasion 
of the general thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales cost seventy thousand dol- 
lars. 





Those who happened to live about that time, 
and remember about it, say that the March of 
1772 was a month of high winds and severely 
cold weather—just such as we had last month. 
It is a great satisfaction to know this. How 
about April, 1772? 


Strollers through the Capitol at Washington 
will remember the allegorical clock over the 
north door of the old hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The constructor of this clock died 
before his work was paid for, and left no heirs, 
The appropriation for it is yet in the treasury. 





Berlin has twenty female physicians, and all 
of them are said to be excellent practitioners, 
and to have amassed ample pecuniary means by 
their profession. 





“Do use your influence against such a fashion 
as that,” said a lady to us the other day. We 
turned in the direction indicated: a pretty-look- 
ing woman, neatly and tastefully attired in every 
detail that appertained to the upper part of her 
person—dainty lace, fresh ribbons, nicely fitting 
gloves—but her rich silk dress was trailing in 
the dirty street. There had been rain the day 
before, and several inches of the skirt were dis- 
colored with mud. ‘‘ How can any one who is 
really neat wear such a garment as that?” con- 
tinued the lady. ‘‘ Fancy the stockings beneath 
receiving all that is gathered up by that train | 
Such a dress, after being dragged over filthy 
pavements, is not fit to be kept on a moment in 
the house; and what a task to clean it sufficient- 
ly even to go into the streets again!’? The most 
sensible fashion women have had for years is the 
short walking dress, convenient and cleanly. 
And we believe that one and all would regret 
any innovation in street dresses which would 
force upon them a garment which must trail 
through mud and filth. It seems impossible 


that ladies, pure, delicate, and dainty, can en- 
dure the thought even of the contamination 
that must gather on these back-trailing dresses. 
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It is simply disgusting. Long skirts should be 
contined to the house and carriage. Women of 
good sense, with a love of purity and comfort, 
may well oppose any fashion that necessarily 
entails impurity and discomfort. Better resume 
the old style of long dresses, which could be 
looped or held up, than those that are just 
long enough to sweep all horrible dirt in a con- 
tinuous stream upon shoes and stockings and 
under-garments. 





According to the report of the chief Signal 
Service officer, Washington has the palm for 
snow-storms during the past winter. From 
November to March inclusive, there were twen- 
ty-five snow-storms in Washington, twenty in 
Philadelphia, nineteen in New York, and twenty- 
one in Boston. So much for the number of 
storms. As to the quantity of snow, Washing- 
ton might not stand first among the cities. 





In commenting upon the toilettes worn at th> 
recent drawing-room of Queen Victoria the 
Court Journal says: ‘‘The prevailing color last 
year was eau de Nil—certainly a most beautiful 
tint of green, but trying to some complexions. 
This year the fashionable color is ‘a new shade 
of blue,’ which is simply thus designated with- 
out any distinguishing name; it is very becom- 
ing, and will certainly find much more favor 
than the color it deposes.” 





Cairo, Egypt, is now regarded by the English 
eople as ‘“‘one of the most charming places” 
n which to spend a winter. The place is full of 

tourists now, and it is, in every sense of the 
word, * fashionable.” 





‘* Aida,” the new opera of Verdi’s, which a 
short time ago was first produced at Cairo, and 
there met with a most enthusiastic reception, 
has since been received with triumphant honors 
in the famous ‘‘La Scala’’ Theatre at Milan. 
The critical Italians gave it the warmest wel- 
come, although the opera is written on an Egyp- 
tian subject, and was especially prepared for an 
Egyptian theatre. 





Probably it is not — known that all the 
flags for the Navy, War, and Treasury depart- 
ments are now made seamless. The fabric is 
woven in white bunting, and the red stripes and 
blue field bs pes in pattern. They are much 
brighter, and are found to wear longer than the 
old-fashioned make. 





The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Boston intend to erect a new home for indigent 
young women at a cost of $80,000. 





Wood may be rendered—so it is asserted— 
nearly as capable of resisting fire as brick or 
stone, and without great labor or expense. The 
dried lumber is soaked a short time in a solu- 
tion of soluble glass, a silicate of soda or pot- 
ash, after which it is immersed in lime-water, 
by which the silicate of soda is decomposed and 
the pores of the wood filled with a silicate of 
lime. The substance is fire-proof, and can not 
be dissolved in water, and its presence and ef- 
fect in the fibre of the wood are, therefore, per- 
manent. Soluble glass is readily obtained, be- 
ing already largely used for various purposes in 
this country. 





The Jews in Roumania have been suffering 
great persecution and cruelties from the other 
residents of the province. The town of Cahul 
numbers about seven thousand inhabitants. 
One thousand are Jews. These were suddenly 
attacked by their fellow-townsmen, and the 
— frightful barbarities were practiced upon 

lem. 





Litigation is productive of vast evils. Not the 
least of them is the wear and tear of mind to 
those intimately concerned, which not unfre- 
quently results in absolute insanity. Not long 
ago a woman called at the White House to see 
the President on business, as she said, of the ut- 
most importance. She was very neatly dressed, 
and appeared to be about fifty years of age. She 
seemed to be a lady of unusual intelligence, and 
said that she had come all the way from Maine 
to obtain an interview with tlie President, and 
must see him in regard to her business. She 
finally consented to enlighten General Dent as 
to her errand, and informed him in the most 
serious manner possible that she owned the 
whole of the United States; that the possession 
of so much real estate had become burdensome 
to her; and that she had a deed prepared, giv- 
ing to the President the United States for and in 
consideration of a certain sum to be paid her 
annually during the term of her natural life. 
She explained minutely how the whole country 
came into her possession, and produced the 
deed of gift—a formidable-looking document, 
evidently drawn up by some waggish lawyer to 
es the old lady. An interview with the 

resident was courteously denied; but on her 
repeatedly demanding it, the deed was taken to 
the President, who returned it with the message 
that he respectfully declined it with thanks. 
The eyes of the indignant woman flashed with 
rage as she withdrew, saying, ‘‘ Tell the Presi- 
dent, Sir, that since he refuses the deed, I shall 
advertise and sell the United States at public 
auction. Such treatment is infamous, and I 
shall resent it.’”’ This unfortunate woman be- 
came insane in consequence of litigation in re- 
gard to some property in Maine, 





A novel invention to relieve the fatigue of the 
limbs in traveling is an air cushion for the feet. 
Could not somebody devise an elastic air seat, 
which would be still more effectual ? 





A quarter of a million of cats and a hundred 
thousand dogs is the estimated number of these 
quadrupeds in London. A calculation of the 
food they consume annually is startling. 





Boys“ take”’ to politics naturally, though oc- 
casionally they get them a little mixed. In a 
Massachusetts Sunday-school recently a boy was 
asked by his teacher how many commandments 
there were. ‘‘ Eleven,’’ was the prompt reply. 
The teacher said there had been one added 
then, and asked him what it was. The boy 
looked perplexed, scratched his head a mo- 
ment, and then triumphantly replied, ‘‘ The Fif- 
teenth Amendment.” 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorresPonvent. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
Wwe dreadful as they are, and many and 

” manifold though be their iniquities, none 
but a heart of stone could refuse to pity them. 
They sin, but swiftly and heavily their sins are 
visited on their heads as well as upon ours. 
Listen to the following veracious history of an 
American family who have recently accomplished 
the arduous, but to most of their compatriots 
delightful, task of furnishing a handsome apart- 
ment in Paris. Needless to dwell en how long 
they hesitated before embarking on the perilous 
venture of slipping their necks into the noose of a 
Jease from a French landlord, and of placing their 
domestic peace in a great measure, and their 
domestic comfort altogether, at the mercy of a 
French concierge ; but finally vanquished by the 
solicitations of friends (the writer strikes her 
breast, and in bitterness of spirit pleads guilty 
to having swelled the list of the throng of evil 
counselors), and the prospect of a voyage across 
the ocean, with its train of and custom- 
house worries, and other unmentionable horrors 
inseparable from the twelve days’ life on board, 
and the anguish of tearing themselves away from 
the land, not of cypress and myrtle, but of bon- 
nets and bijoux, and the prospect of being driven 
into the sorry plight of the distant sisterhood 
who labor under the difficulty of residing in New 
York and shopping in Paris—overruled and per- 
suaded by these many-sided and conflicting ar- 
guments, they yielded at last to their fate, and 
after two months’ hard labor and conscientious 
endeavors to break their necks or their legs, or 
bring on a spine complaint by climbing up and 
toiling down stairs as numerous, and in many 
instances as bright from bees-wax, as the stars ; 
after discoursing with innumerable concierges, 
and having their brains addled by the voluble 
praises of the cheapness and the convenience and 
the beauty and the incomparable advantages of 
each particular apartment they inspected, and 
the perfections of its landlord, who in every case 
was declared to be the model and beau ideal of 
landlords—obliging, reasonable, conscientious— 
a very father to his locataires; after, I say, go- 
ing through all this mental and physical anguish, 
our friends submitted to their doom, and brave- 
ly signed a lease for a charming suite of rooms 
on one of the gay new avenues that run from the 
Champs Elysées to the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Then came the excitement of furnishing, the 
**mounting in hot haste” early in the morning, 
the ‘‘ hurrying to and fro” all day long, the ask- 
ing advice from every friend and acquaintance 
in the city, all Americans, of course (the infatu- 
ated beings had not discovered until an ad- 
vanced stage of misery what a treasure they 
possessed in the writer’s acquaintance). They 
wanted to know the best shops—viz., the dear- 
est, the flashiest, the most American-frequented. 
Some who had been long residents in Paris spoke 
oracularly about ‘‘the way French people do 
these things, so much more economically,” and 
so forth; but to my certain knowledge no live 
French man or woman was called into council. 
‘The consequence was that our poor friends went 
to the most expensive places, paying tremendous 
prices, offering themselves, in fact, like lambs 
to the shearers, and submitting with unmur- 
muring resignation to the process of fleecing. 
‘To be sure, the process has its compensations. 
Nowhere is furniture more varied in texture, 
shape, and design, more irresistibly fascinating 
to weak human womankind, than in Paris ; and 
if the bills were monstrous, it did not much mat- 
ter: the lambs were fat, and could afford it. 
But the principle? You dear, innocent Bazar, 
who on this broad bright earth cares one rush 
for that superannuated old fogy called princi- 
ple except you and 1? We are of the old-fash- 
ioned school that has passed to a better world than 
this best of all possible ones, where, let us hope, 
our joint labors in the cause of philanthropy and 
many other noble things will be better appre- 
ciated than they are at present. How to make 
money and how to enjoy life are the only princi- 
ples that sensible people care an old song for 
nowadays. Poor men who are fighting the bat- 
tle of life the world expects to have principles, 
and to act up to them, to be sure; why, I nev- 
er could make out. Whether it is a sort of ex- 
piation or justification of their poverty that rich 
men feel bound to exact from their pariah broth- 
ers, I am not enough of a philosopher to say. I 
should like to hear your opinion on the sybject. 
But don’t let us wander from upholstery into 
metaphysics. “Let us turn to the tables and 
chairs, not with a view of making them turn at 
any future period—an operation which I have 
already told you in confidence I highly disap- 
prove of. 

The fashionable fournisseur who was so for- 
tunate as to secure the order for the complete 
furnishing of the apartment in question swore 
as only a Paris fournisseur can swear, with a 
pathos of conviction, an earnest, self-devoting 
zeal, never to be seen elsewhere, that in eight 
days from receiving his final instructions the 
salon, boudoir, dining-room, four masters’ bed- 
rooms, kitchen, etc., should be in apple-pie or- 
der, ready for the reception of the family. The 
furnished apartment which they had previously 
occupied being let over their heads, they were 
obliged to vacate it and go to a hotel for this 
intervening week. They were informed on ar- 
riving at the hotel that the rooms which they 
were shown to were let for the ensuing week, so 
that in the event of their wishing to prolong 
their stay, the landlord would be reluctantly 
compelled to invite them to another suite on the 
story above. He was prolific in his assurances 
of devotion and despair in case this should cause 
them the slightest shade of distress; but if he 
had known, etc. Mrs. X——, however, con- 
soled and silenced him by protesting that she 
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had not the remotest idea of remaining a day 
beyond the stipulated term. Trusting implicit- 
ly to the impassioned ‘‘ Je vous le jure, madame!” 
of the fournisseur, they had not the smallest mis- 
giving as to their being able to migrate to their 
pretty new nest on the closing day of the week. 
The upholsterer, with a pride in his work which 
did honor to his feelings as a man and his sus- 
ceptibilities as an artist, had implored Mrs. X. 
not to mar the effect of the coup d’eil to him and 
to herself by going near the house till it was 
quite ready: he had an artist’s vanity in the suc- 
cess of his work, and he desired that it should 
burst on the astonished gaze of his customers in 
all the glory of satin drapery, and the glitter of 
lustres, and the blaze of buhl and rose-wood, 
and the soft glow of rainbow-hued carpets—the 
harmonious beauty, in fact, of a finished and per- 
fect whole. ‘Thus adjured, Mrs. X: and her 
daughters generously promised to forego the de- 
light of examining piecemeal the furniture as it ar- 
rived, and viewing room after room during the in- 
teresting process of adornment. The fournisseur 
with much emotion thanked them for this con- 
sideration toward him and his workmen, and so 
they parted. The last day of the week happen- 
ed to be a Saturday. The bill was settled with 
the landlord; the bags and parcels, and that 
heterogeneous multitude of odds and ends that 
seems the natural appendage of ladies when they 
move from one house to another, be it only three 
doors off, were counted for the sixteenth time as 
Mr. and Mrs. X- and their two daughters 
stowed themselves and their belongings into two 
cabs, and drove off in a pleasant flutter of ex- 
pectation to their new abode. The trunks and 
heavy cases had been dispatched beforehand 
early in the morning. The day was fine, the 
sun shone brightly; Nature seemed to participate 
in the satisfaction of the family, and to smile 
with genial warmth on their installation in a 
home of their own in Paris. The cabs drew up 
at the door of the house. Mrs. X—— had had 
some vague picture in her mind of the uphol- 
sterer and a couple of his men waiting under 
the porte cochére to welcome them all with beam- 
ing faces, and assist them to alight, and help out 
the bundles and bags, etc. ; she fancied that the 
enthusiastic little Frenchman would, in fact, get 
up a sort of triumphal entry for them on a small 
scale. But the porte cochére was only half open, 
and Mr. X—— was obliged to get down and call 
out to the concierge, who was prowling in some 
mysterious region behind the stables of the loca- 
taire of the first floor; and there was some delay 
before he came and opened the other half of the 
door, and enabled the cabs, that looked rather 
ignominious, stuffed full with small boxes and 
bundles, etc., to drive in. The concierge and 
his wife precipitated themselves to the doors, and 
were profuse in their professions of pleasure and 
welcome: these, however, were somewhat marred 
by the unfeigned expressions of surprise that ac- 
companied them. 

‘* Why did madame not let us know she would 
arrive to-day? We would have been so happy 
to put things a little in order for madame, to 
make ourselves useful in any way. We are al- 
ways at the orders of monsieur and madame and 
ces demoiselles. _ ‘These ladies will find it rather 
triste, and, perhaps, they will even be much in- 
commoded for some time; but any thing that. 
concierge could do, or any article de ménage that 
concierge in his humble way possessed, was en- 
tirely at the disposal of madame. But probably 
madame meant to order her dinner from the res- 
taurant for the present? It was very commode 
in this neighborhood. There was a first-rate 
restaurant close by. Concierge would be proud 
and happy to take the order from madame if she 
had no one to send. Also monsieur might be 
glad to know, perhaps, that there was a capital 
upholsterer a few doors down, a man to be trust- 
ed, a man who would not hire out bedding that 
had been used in a case of contagious fever, par 
example—not like that unprincipled Jean Brac 
in the faubourg, who was the death of the two 
sons of M. le Préfet de only a month ago 
by hiring them a couple of mattresses that had 
just come back from two typhus patients and 
not been disinfected. Those things are liable to 
happen to strangers who don’t know what shops 
to go to; but he, concierge, knew every fournis- 
seur in the whole faubourg, and no fear of his 
letting a locataire be taken in by rascals who 
had no conscience.” 

All this information the man and woman gab- 
bled out as fast as they could into the bewildered 
ears of the new-comers, while they gathered 
their bundles about them on the trottoir of the 
porte cochére. 

** Are they both tipsy or crazy, or do they 
mistake us for somebody else?” asked Mrs. 
x of her husband when the tirade came to 
a stand-still, and the cabs, after being paid, were 
moving off. 

‘* We are the locataires of the second floor,” 
said Mr. X——, who, by-the-way, has that hap- 
py faculty of never interfering in any domestic 
arrangement whatever until pay-day comes, and 
then he executes himself like a man and a hus- 
band. ‘*‘We have engaged two servants, who 
have, no doubt, made every thing ready for us; 
so we shall not need your good offices either to 
provide dinner or beds for us.” 

‘The concierge and his wife looked from one 
to another, and then, half mockingly, half com- 
passionately, exclaimed in chorus, ** Mon Dieu! 
how monsieur deceives himself!” 

There was a sincerity of surprise and pity in 
the tone that fell like a wet blanket upon the 
hearts of the four listeners. They dared not 
ask a question, but started resolutely up the 
stairs, determined to see the worst for them- 
selves. 

‘* Will monsieur take the key, or shall I go 
round and open from the back stairs ?”” the con- 
cierge cried after them, with indomitable obliging- 
ness. 




















** Are there no bells up?” demanded Mrs. 
X——, aghast. 

**Oh yes, madame, admirable bells, that ring 
from every room separately, and have different 
tones, so that the servants may not be confused. 
I can answer for their being perfect—the bells— 
for it was I who—” 

** Well, that will do,” Mr. X—— broke in, 
shortly ; ‘‘ we will ring the bell, and the servants 
will open to us.” 

‘* But monsieur deceives himself,” insisted the 
concierge, with the brightest of smiles: ‘‘ there 
are no servants in the apartment.” 

‘* In the name of mercy what does it all mean ?” 
cried the mystified family. 

‘* Go up, then, and open to us somehow,” said 

: And they resumed their ascent, a 
heavy foreboding making the softly carpeted 
stairs as steep and rugged as a mountain pass. 

The door was opened. But I shall say no 
more to-day. The recollection of the sufferings 
of this unhappy family overpower me, as I dare 
say they will you, most tender-hearted Bazar ; 
so I shall spare myself and you the harrowing 
account of what followed at this crisis till we 
have both recovered ourselves sufficiently to pur- 
sue the lamentable theme. Let us take leave 
of them there as they stand, breathless and with 
sinking hearts, at the door of their cheerless 
home, its welcome melted away like the ‘‘ base- 
less fabric of a vision,” and the sense of their 
blind confidence in the ‘‘ Je vous le jure, ma- 
dame,” of the fournisseur ringing in their ears 
like the avenging knell of folly and misguided 
trust. ComeET. 


r. is. 








BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE 
NORTHERN GERMANS. 


HERE still exists, even at this time, when 
imagination has been dethroned by cheer- 
less reality, and form and fashion have utterly 
banished romance from. the circle of domestic 
happiness, a charm interwoven with the nuptial 
ceremonies of the Germans which preserves the 
warm and social emotions of the heart in their 
primitive brightness and purity. 

When a young girl is once betrothed, were 
the Hindoo ¢ali (whose bond death only can dis- 
solve) around her neck she could not feel her- 
self more irrevocably joined to him whom her 
plighted faith has blessed. She is, therefore, 
moved by no calculating motives for conceal- 
ment; she is not coquette enough to court the 
attentions of other men, whom her unacknowl- 
edged vows might mislead ; and a faithless lover, 
a jilted lady, and a broken engagement are 
phenomena in her land too rarely heard of to be 
dreaded. Thus she does not blush to proclaim 
to the world her 

rogperous love, 


Pure, mar 
That, pled, on earth and sealed above, 
Grows in the world’s approving eyes, 
In friendship’s smile, and home's caress, 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 
Into one knot of happiness.” 


Her acquaintances are soon made partakers 
of her happiness. From this hour to that of her 
marriage she is called ‘‘ bride” (resigning the 
name the instant she becomes a wife), and re- 
garded as a being on whom every testimony of 
affection and every kindness of friendship are to 
be lavished. Her friends and connections select 
her as the queen of their fétes, and at the dinner- 
parties daily given in her honor the seats of the 
bride and bridegroom grace the head of the fes- 
tive board. ‘Their plates are wreathed with gar- 
lands of natural flowers, and bouquets of the 
most exquisite buds and blossoms bloom in vases 
beside them. The first health proposed is the 
bride’s, often accompanied by a feeling and 
beautiful address to the happy pair. It is usual 
for the bridegroom to express his thanks in an 
answer. 

A week before the nuptials the most intimate 
friend of the bride invites her young companions 
to.a festival, called ‘‘ The Binding of the Myrtle 
Wreath.” On this occasion no married person 
is admitted. 

The myrtle wreath which is to mingle with 
the tresses of the bride at her nuptials is woven 
by the hands of young maidens, and the gentle- 
men are excluded from their presence until this 
ceremony is‘completed. The evening is divided 
between dancing and amusing games. 

When the bridal morning arrives bright-col- 
ored flags float gayly from the windows of the 
bridegroom’s friends and business acquaintances, 
arid a profusion of cadeaux, flowers, and poetry 
is showered in upon the bride. At the altar her 
brow is encircled by the myrtle wreath whose 
binding she witnessed a few days previous, the 
emblem of that everlasting faith and constancy 
implanted in her heart. During the evening 
there is always a sportive attempt to pluck the 
leaves of her garland, over which, to prevent 
these depredations, the bridegroom ‘becomes 
guardian, and his hand alone, when her friends 
withdraw, removes the wreath from her brow. 
A serenade beneath their windows closes the 
ceremonies. 

Twenty-five years after the day of their union, 
should both parties be so fortunate as.to reach 
together that advanced period, another festival 
celebrates the virtues of the wife, who again re- 
ceives gifts, and tokens of affection, and congrat- 
ulatory poems (some I have seen printed on satin) 
from her friends. Seated on a chair of state, at 
an appointed hour her two youngest children 
(if she have any) approach her, bearing a basket 
heaped with newly gathered flowers, among the 
leaves of which glitters a silver crown. Present- 
ing their beautiful burden, they recite some 
verses, generally composed by the elder chil- 
dren. The father, who stands by her side, re- 
ceives the crown, and places it on the head of 
his wife, whose thoughts, perhaps, wander back 
to the eve when the myrtle wreath lay freshly 
there, and over the years that have since fled, 





which start up one by one before her, while she 


asks her heart if it has been as true and 

as it vowed to be, or whether there is ee 
some evidence unshown, some sacrifice of affe 
tion unoffered, by which she can add to the fe. 
ta id vi — and his home. e 
When a century has rolled awa: 

bride of fifty years ago has survived so be on 
beloved wife of half a hundred years of unchan. 
ging affection, an event so extraordinary and 
so unfrequently witnessed is celebrated by the 
“golden hochzeit,” or golden wedding, at which 
a crown of gold is presented to the reverend ma- 
tron. A clergyman, addressing the aged pair 
rehearses the blessings which have been granted 
to them in the long life they have spent together 
and revives the emotions of their youth in the 
remembrances of its by-gone pleasures, 

By some these customs would be esteemed 
useless or absurd, but when we reflect that they 
cherish and keep fresh the kindliest feelings of 
the heart, constrain those who are honored by 
them to review their past lives, and ask them. 
selves whether the silver and the golden crown 
—the rewards of constancy and affection—have 
been fairly won, we may rather lament that these 
ceremonies should be contined to romantic Ger- 
many alone. 
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TO THE BITTER END, 
By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
‘*IP IT COULD ALWAYS BE TO-Day ?” 


THERE was a small oval table at the end of 
the dining-hall—small, that is to say, in com- 
parison with the long banqueting tables on each 
side of the hall, but capable of accommodating 
twelve or fourteen people, a table at which the 
Prince Regent had dined with a chosen few 
when all the country was assembled to do him 
honor—and it was this board which Mr. Wal- 
grave insisted upon spreading with the contents 
of Mrs. Redmayne’s basket. He helped to lay 
the cloth himself, handing Grace the glasses and 
knives and forks as dextrously as if he had been 
a professional waiter accustomed to earn his 
three half crowns nightly. 

‘We are used to picnicking, in chambers,” he 
said. ‘‘I always help to lay the cloth when [ 
have fellows to breakfast or dine with me. What 
a banquet you have brought, Mrs. Redmayne! I 
suggested a joint and a salad, and you have pre- 
pared an aldermanic feast—pigeon-pie, corned 
beef, chicken in savory jelly, and—oh, pray in- 
form me, what is this sloppy compound in a 
stone jar? Are we to return to the days of our 
infancy, and eat curds-and-whey ?” 

‘<That’s a junket, Mr. Walgry,” replied Aunt 
Hannah, with rather an offended air. ‘It 
wasn’t an easy thing to bring, I can tell you; 
but I think it has come all right. My mother 
was a West-country woman, and taught me to 
make junkets. ‘They’re reckoned a dainty by 
most people.” 

**Rely upon it, I shall not be backward in my 
appreciation of the junket, Mrs. Redmayne. 
Now, Grace, you are to sit at the bottom of the 
table and be Lady Clevedon, and I shall take my 
place at the top as Sir Hubert. Mr. Wort, you 
will take the right of her ladyship; Mrs. Red- 
mayne, I must have you by my side; and the 
rest any where.” 

The two young men had come in from their 
ramble by this time, and the whole party, except 
one, fell to with hearty appetite, and made hav- 
oc of the pigeon-pie and boiled beef, savory jelly 
and other kickshaws, in the way of salad, cu- 
cumber, etc. ; while Mr. Moles, the butler, waited 
upon them with as stately an air as if he had 
been presiding at the head of an army of serv- 
ing-men at one of the princely banquets of days 
gone by. He permitted himself a quiet smile 
once or twice at some facetious remark of Mr. 
Walgrave’s, but was for the most part the very 
genius of gravity, pouring out the Brierwood ci- 
der, and the sherry contributed by Mr. Wal- 
grave, with as much dignity as if the liquors had 
been cabinet hocks or Madeiras of priceless 
worth. 

It was a merry meal. © The barrister seemed 
as light-hearted as if his fame and fortune were 
made, and he had nothing more to do in life 
than to enjoy himself. Not always does Apollo 
strain his bow, and to-day the string hung loose, 
and Apollo abandoned himself heart and soul to 
happy idleness. He talked all through the meal, 
rattling on in very exuberance. of spirits, while 
the two lads, who had some dim sense of humor, 
laughed vociferously ever and anon in the inter- 
vals of their serious labor; and Grace, in her 
post of honor at the bottom of the table, smiled 
and sparkled like a fountain in the sunshine. 
She had no need to say any thing. It was 
enough for her to look so joyous and beautiful. 
Perhaps any blackbird in the Clevedon woods 
might have eaten as much as Miss Redmayne 
consumed that day; but it is only when every 
spiritual joy has vanished from a human soul 
that the pleasures of the table come to be pleas- 
ures, and the food which Grace ate that day was 
not grown on earthly soil. She was in fairy- 
land, and had about as much consciousness of 
the common things of this world as Titania when 
she caressed her loutish lover. = 

They were nearly two hours in the dining- 
hall, two hours which appeared to Grace just 
one brief half hour of perfect happiness—a vagae 
dreamy joy which almost confused her senses; 
and then they went ont into the gardens. 

At Clevedon the gardens covered some eight 
acres, and were the chief glory of the -place. 
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Sorely neglected now, a very wilderness of rose 
and syringa, honeysuckle and clematis, moss- 
grown paths, arched alleys, where the foliage 
grew in tangled masses, passion-flower and Vir- 

inia creeper choking each other in their wild 
Juxuriance; here a fallen statue, there an empty 
marble basin, which had once been a fountain ; 
at one end of an alley a wide pond half hidden 
by water-lilies, at another a broad stretch of 
bowling-green, bounded by a dense holly hedge. 
The grass was cut now and then, and that one 
Italian flower garden which had belonged to 
Lady Clevedon was kept in tolerable order, and 
that was all. The rest was chaos. 

‘¢ J think if I were a millionaire I would have 
at least one garden kept just in this condition,” 
said Mr. Walgrave, as they wandered among the 
straggling rose-bushes, caught every now and 
then by some trailing branch that lay across 
their path; ‘‘a garden in which the flowers 
should grow just as they liked, should degenerate 
and become mere weeds again if they pleased. 
I always fancy that bower of roses by Bende- 
meer’s stream some wild, neglected place like 
this. There are lovelinesses of form and color in 
these rank masses of foliage which no gardener’s 
art could ever produce.” 

Of course Grace agreed with him. She 
thought every word that fell from his lips a 
pearl of wisdom. ; 

They found a delightfal green arbor, spacious 
and cool, and tolerably free from spiders, where 
Uncle James and Mr. Wort could smoke their 
after-dinner pipes and sip the milk-punch; in 
which pleasant retreat they invited Mr. Moles, 
the butler, to join them for a friendly half hour. 
It was not to be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Walgrave would hob and nob with a butler; 
and Mrs. Redmayne was in no manner surprised 
when, after just tasting the punch, he strolled 
away with Grace and her cousins. The cousins 
soon fled from the humdrum beauty of the gar- 
dens, and went back to the woods, where there 
were wild creatures to chase and trees to climb; 
so Grace and Mr. Walgrave had the gardens all 
to themselves. 

Perhaps in all Grace Redmayne’s brief life that 
was the happiest day—a day of perfect unalloyed 
delight. No matter that her lover had only de- 
clared his love in one breath to tell her in the 
next that there was an insurmountable barrier 
between them. ‘The time must come by-and-by 
when the thought of that would be despair; but 
it was not so yet. Helovedher. In that onesen- 
tence was concentrated all she could imagine of 
earthly bliss. She had thought of him as some- 
thing so far away—she had given him all her 
heart in childish ignorance of the cost. Life had 
been very sweet to her of late merely because he 
was near her. Even while she supposed him in- 
different, only,courteous with a stranger’s court- 
esy to a woman of lower rank than his own, to 
see his face and to hear his voice had been 
enough. What was it, then, to know that he 
loved her—that this one supreme, almost incredi- 
ble hazard had befallen her? Of all the women 
who had worshiped him—and a girl of Grace’s 
sentimental temper is apt to suppose that every 
woman who has ever beheld him must needs 
adore her idol—he had chosen her. Ineffable 
condescension! ‘The poor little foolish heart 
fluttered still with the emotion of that overpow- 
ering moment when he uttered those sublime 
words, ‘‘ Grace, I love you.” 

As for Mr. Walgrave himself, he too found 
that dreamy afternoon wandering in neglected 
fruit and flower gardens—now pausing to pluck 
a rose, now loitering to gather a little heap of 
white raspberries on a broad green fig-leaf—not 
by any means an unenjoyable business. There 
was a faint flavor of worry and vexation of spirit 
mingled in the cup of joy. Even among the 
roses, looking down at Grace Redmayne’s sweet 
gitlish face, the shadow of future trouble fell 
darkly across his path. It was all very well to 
be so happy for to-day ; but to-morrow was very 
near—and how could he break with a girl who 
loved him like this? It would be an awful 
wrench for him, let it come when it might; and 
yet a week ago he had made very light of this 
rustic flirtation, and had told himself that he 
was the last man in the world to come to grief 
in such a manner. Pretty faces were not new to 
him. He had lived among attractive women— 
had been courted and petted by them ever since 
his professional prospects had begun to bud with 
promise of rich blossom in days to come. 

‘*T told her the truth, at any rate,” he said to 
himself as he watched Grace’s ardent face, on 
which the light of happiness shone supernal. 
“* Tm very glad of that. What a dear little con- 
fiding soul she is, with not a thought of the fu- 
ture, with not one selfish calculation in her 
mind—happy only to be loved! I wish I had 
held my tongue. I suppose I ought to leave 
Brierwood to-morrow. It’s like sporting on the 
edge of a precipice. And yet—” 

And yet he meant to stay, and did stay. 

The afternoon lasted three hours. In the 
arbor pipes and gossip and punch and soothing 
slumbers beguiled the elders into unconsciousness 
of the flight of time. It was only when a per- 
ceptible fading in the glory of the day, a mellow- 
er light, a cooler air, a gentle whispering of sum- 
mer winds among the trees, warned them that 
evening had come unawares, that Mrs. Red- 
mayne suddenly bestirred herself to see about 
tea. They must drink tea, of course, before 
they bent their way homeward. ‘The day’s 
festivities would be incomplete without a tea- 
drinking. 

Happily there was not much for Aunt Han- 
nah to do, or the light would have scarcely last- 
ed them. The lads had selected an eligible spot 
under.a great Spanish chestnut in the woods, 
had collected firing, and lighted the fire and 
boiled the- kettle. Every thing was ready. 
**Mother” was only wanted to make and dis- 
pense the tea, . 





They followed the lads gayly through those de- 
licious woods, where birds, which ought to have 
been nightingales if they were not, were war- 
blingand jugjugging divinely; followed to a fairy- 
like amphitheatre of greensward, shut in by tall 
limes and Spanish chestnuts, under the biggest 
of which the lads had spread their rustic tea-ta- 
ble, while the wood fire smoked and smouldered 
a little way off. 

Grace clapped her hands with delight. 

“* Oh, if we could always live here,” she cried, 
**how sweet it would be!” 

If we could always live here—if it could al- 
ways be to-day, she thought; and then to her 
childish fancy it seemed that with the fading of 
that blissful day the end of all her happiness 
must come. For the first time she began to re- 
alize the actual state of the case; for the first 
time she felt the shadow of coming trouble— 
parting—tears—death : for could it be less than 
death to lose him ? 

They sat side by side under the chestnut. 
Aunt Hannah glanced at them sharply, but 
could see nothing suspicious in the manner of 
either. It was not strange that Mr. Walgrave 
should be polite to her niece, who really was a 
pretty girl, and fifteen years his junior. ‘There 
could hardly be any danger. 

It was a pleasant, innocent, rustic tea-drink- 
ing—the two young men and their father con- 
suming innumerable cups of tea, and eating 
bread-and-butter with an air of having fasted for 
the last twenty-four hours. ‘That chasing of 
tender young beastlings of the squirrel tribe had 
given the lads an alarming appetite. There 
were shrimps in abundance—pretty pink young 
things, which looked as if one might have strung 
them into coral necklaces—shrimps and plum- 
cake. The young Redmaynes were ready for 
any thing. ‘They were noisy, too, in their exu- 
berance, and were altogether so bvisterous in 
their mirth that Hubert Walgrave and his com- 
panion had plenty of time for low sweet con- 
verse, unheard and unobserved. Grace bright- 
ened again as her lover talked to her, and again 
forgot that life was not bounded by to-day—for- 
got every thing except that she was with him. 

The twilight was darkening into night when 
the crockery-ware was all packed and the party 
ready. Mr. Walgrave and Grace had strolled 
a little way in advance while the packing was in 
progress—hardly out of sight, not at all out of 
hearing. Aunt Hannah could catch a glimpse 
of her niece’s light muslin dress glimmering 
between the trees every now and then—could 
hear her happy laugh. They were just gather- 
ing themselves together to follow, when a pier- 
cing scream rang through the wood. 

‘*Lord have mercy upon us, what’s that?” 
cried Mrs. James. ‘*”I'was Grace’s voice, sure- 
ly. Run and see, Charley.” 

Both young men sped off, and one of them 
ran against Mr. Walgrave, who came toward 
them with Grace in his arms, her head lying 
helplessly on his shoulder, her face ghastly 
white. 

**She has fainted,” he said. ‘‘I never saw 
any one so frightened. We sat down upon a 
felled tree yonder for a minute, waiting for you, 
and a viper—I think it must have been—shot 
out of the grass between us and ran across her 
dress. It was the surprise, I suppose, that over- 
came her.” 

He laid her gently down upon the grass with 
her head upon her aunt’s lap. They all looked 
more frightened than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. 

‘*Tt’s only a faint,” Mr. Walgrave said, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘Lay her flat upon the grass, and 
shell come round quickly enough. Run for 
some water, Charley, there’s a good fellow.” 

He was kneeling by the girl’s side, with one 
little cold hand in his. Her face was still dead- 
ly pale—almost livid; and Aunt Hannah was 
looking at it with an anxious countenance. 

‘“*Tt isn’t as if it was any one else,” she said, 
chafing the girl’s disengaged hand. ‘‘ Fainting 
is no great matter for most folks; but it isn’t 
easy to bring her round. She went off just like 
this the day her father went away, and gave us 
all a fine turn. I thought she was gone. It’s 
her heart, you see.” 

‘*Her heart!” cried Mr. Walgrave, aghast. 
‘* What’s the matter with her heart ?” 

He laid his hand upon the girl’s breast with 
an alarmed look. 

‘I'm afraid there’s something wrong. Her 
mother died of heart complaint, you know— 
went in-doors one summer evening to fetch her 
needle-work, and dropped down dead at the foot 
of the stairs. The heart had stopped beating all 
in a moment, the doctor said; and the same 
doctor has told me that Grace isn’t a long-lived 
woman—she’s too much like her mother.” 

There was a faint fluttering under his hand. 
Thank God for that! The heart that loved him 
so fondly, so foolishly, had not ceased to beat. 
But Mr. Walgrave had experienced a smart 
shock notwithstanding ; and when Grace opened 
her eyes presently, and looked up at him, his 
face was almost as pale as her own. 

She drew a long shuddering breath, drank a 
few spoonfuls of water, and declared herself 
quite well, and then rose with tremulous limbs, 
and looked round her, smiling faintly. 

“* I’m afraid I’ve given you all a great deal of 
trouble,” she said. ‘‘It was very foolish of me; 
but the sight of that horrid creature frightened 
me so. It didn’t sting—any one, did it?” she 
asked, nervously, looking at Hubert Walgrave. 

** No, Grace; there has been no harm done,” 
he answered, with a cheering smile, though his 
face was still white. ‘‘The beast was only a 
little innocent worm. I could not have believed 
you would behave so like a fine lady.” 

“It was a viper,” cried Grace. ‘Vipers 
have stung people to death in this country. 
Fa he darted out just between us, as if—as 
if—”" 
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She faltered and stopped; but Hubert Wal- 
grave knew very well what she would have said: 
** as if he came to part us.” 

‘Take my arm, Miss Redmayne,” he said, 
in his easiest way; ‘‘and don’t alarm yourself 
about vipers. I hold them very harmless, unless 
they take the biped form. Do you feel equal to 
walking home at once? or would you like to 
rest a little?” 

**T am not at all tired. I am quite ready to 


go. 

And so they went arm in arm through the 
narrow pathways, brushing against the bearded 
barley and the feathery oats and the fast-ripen- 
ing wheat, all silvered by the summer moon- 
beams, and anon emerging upon some smooth 
stretch of meadow, where the new-grown grass 
was sweet, and where a clump of trees made an 
island of shadow here and there. ‘They went 
home together, only a few yards in advance of 
the Brierwood party, and yet alone ; and Grace 
forgot the viper. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘*RECALL HER TEARS, TO THEE AT PARTING 
GIVEN.” ° 


Ir was some time, however, before Mr. Wal- 
grave forgot what he had heard in the wood 
about Grace’s mother—that dark hint of heart 
disease. He took occasion to question Mrs. 
James next day upon the subject,.and made 
himself fully acquainted with the details of Mrs. 
Richard Redmayne’s death, and what the doctor 
had said about Grace. He had made no exam- 
ination, it appeared; no stethoscope had ever 
sounded the innocent young heart; but he had 
remarked to Mrs. James once confidentially 
that there was something about her niece’s ap- 
pearance he hardly liked, and that it would not 
surprise him if her constitution should develop 
the same tendency that had been fatal to her 
mother. ‘This had been said while Richard 
Redmayne was in England; and his sister-in- 
law had not cared to alarm either him or her 
niece by any hint of what the doctor had said. 

‘*If it was heart disease, you see,” said Mrs. 
James, ‘‘there’d be no cure for it; and if it 
wasn’t, it would have been cruel to upset poor 
Rick in the midst of his troubles, which was 
coming pretty fast upon him just then; so I 
thought the wisest thing I could do was to hold 
my tongue.” 

‘*Quite right, Mrs. Redmayne. No doubt 
the doctor wanted a job. Your medical men 
can have very little to do in this pure atmos- 
phere. - A chronic case, rich farmer’s only child, 
and soon. Heart disease! No; I don’t fora 
moment believe that your niece Grace has any 
thing amiss with her heart. At her age the 


- very idea seems preposterous.” 


** Well, it do, Mr. Walgry—don’t it? But 
her mother was only seven-and-twenty when she 
died. They’re not a long-lived family, any of 
the Norbitts; and Grace’s mother was a Nor- 
bitt.” 

Mr. Walgrave persisted in making light of the 
matter. He would not permit himself to think 
that any thing so bright and sweet as Grace 
Redmayne was doomed to vanish suddenly and 
untimely from this earth. He pooh-poohed the 
country surgeon’s opinion, and very speedily con- 
trived to get rid of any uneasiness which the sub- 
ject might have caused him. 

An event occurred to divert his attention in 
some manner a few days after the picnic. He 
had more than half made up his mind to leave 
Brierwood, and go abroad somewhere for the 
rest of the long vacation. . He could not quite 
shut his eyes to the peril of remaining where he 
was. He had recovered his strength—was almost 
as well as ever he had been, in fact. In every 
way it would be best and wisest for him to go. 

He began to pack his portmanteau one night, 
took out his Bradshaw, and made a profound 
study of the Continental routes. Why should he 
not spend his autumn abroad? ‘There was 
Spain, for instance. He had an intense desire 
to see Spain, from the Escurial to the Alham- 
bra. Yet to-night, somehow, the vision of dark- 
eyed damsels and bull-fights had scarcely any 
charm for his imagination. He flung the rail- 
way-guide into a distant corner with an impa- 
tient sigh. 

‘¢Why should I run away from her when I 
love her so dearly ?” he said to himself. “‘ Can 
not a man live two lives—give his outward 
seeming and all the labor of his brain to the 
world, and keep his heart in some safe shelter, 
hidden away from the crowd? Other men have 
done it; why should not I? Is there a man upon 
earth who would throw away such a treasure as 
that girl ?” 

And then Mr. Walgrave fell into a profound 
meditation, and went to bed at last in the gray 
morning to spend three mortal hours tossing to 
and fro, tormented by the most perplexing 
thoughts that had ever wearied his brain. He 
was trying to reconcile things that were irrecon- 
cilable. His future life had been planned long 
ago—judiciously, he believed. He did not mean 
that any thing should alter those plans. What- 
ever new element might arise must be made sub- 
servient to those. He was not a man to turn 
aside from the path which he had cut for him- 
self—a high-road to fame and fortune—for any 


. consideration whatever. He meant to renounce 


nothing. 

But—but if he could hold fast by all he valued 
so highly, and yet win that other prize—that 
sweeter, nearer delight? Fame and fortune must 
come in the future—he would do nothing to for- 
feit the certainty of those. But why should he not 
snatch this other joy in the present, and let that 
future, so far as it concerned Grace Redmayne, 
take care of itself? If that croaking country 
surgeon’s opinion were indeed correct, and the 
poor child were not destined to live long, so 





much the easier would it be to provide for the 
happiness and security of her future. ‘There was 
no sacrifice, short of that entire sacrifice of his 
own prospects, which he would not make for her. 
And so his thoughts rambled on, shaping first 
one scheme and then another, only to abandon 
them. And when he got up in the morning, he 
said to himself, resolutely : 

“T will make it the business of my life to for- 
get her. A man who takes such a step as that 
always wrecks himself. Sooner or later his fol- 
ly comes home tohim. I have gone through life 
without a single error of that kind. It would be 
madness to begin now.” 

He went down stairs, and sauntered out into 
the garden. It was still early. All the pleas- 
ant bustle of farm-house life was at its height in 
dairy and outhouses and kitchen. Grace, with a 
basket on her arm and a pair of scissors in her 
hand, was clipping and trimming the roses near 
the house, fair as Tennyson’s famous gardener's 
daughter when first her lover saw her in the 
porch. 

The vivid blush, lighting up the fair pale face, 
the sudden look of pleased surprise—how sweet 
they were! 

** And I am going to surrender all this,” Mr. 
Walgrave thought, with a sharp pang. He had 
quite made up his mind to go away, by this time, 
but he could not make up his mind to tell her 
his intention. Better to put off that until the 
very last moment, and then with one desperate 
wrench tear himself away. 

They strolled round the garden, Grace clipping 
the roses as she went, not quite so neatly as she 
would have clipped them without that companion- 
ship. The hands fluttered a little among the 
leaves as they did their work. He was talking 
to her ; those unfathomable gray eyes were watch- 
ing her. He had never spoken of his love since 
that day at Clevedon; had said scarcely a word 
which her uncle and aunt might not have heard ; 
but he had lost no opportunity of being with her ; 
and she had been almost completely happy. She 
did not forget what he had told her. He was 
engaged to marry another woman. He would 
go away by-and-by, and her life would be deso- 
late; but she only looked forward to this desola- 
tion with a vagueterror. She could not be un- 
happy while he was near her. 

‘They wasted abont an hour in the garden. 
Grace had breakfasted half an hour ago, early 
as it was. Mr. Walgrave’s breakfast was wait- 
ing for him in the cool airy parlor. He went 
slowly back to the house at last, still with Grace 
by his side. Aunt Hannah was up to her eyes 
in dairy-work at this time of the day. There 
was no one to observe them. They were talking 
of the books Grace had been reading lately— 
books which opened a new world to her—and 
her brightness and intelligence delighted her 


er. 

“If all Miss Toulmin’s pupils are any thing 
like you, Grace, I shall certainly make a point 
of sending my daughters to her some day,” he 
said, lightly. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then grew 
very pale. His daughters! He was talking of 
a time when he should be married to that other 
woman—when she would have passed out of 
his life altogether. That careless speech of his 
had brought the fact sharply home to her. He 
was nothing, never could be any thing, to her. 

“*You will have forgotten my existence by 
the time your daughters are old enough to go to 
school,” she said. 

“* Forgotten you, Grace? Never! Fate rules 
our lives, but not our hearts. I shall never for- 
get you, Grace. I behaved very badly the other 
day, when I told you the impression you had 
made upon me. It was an offense against you 
—and some one else. But I think that you, at 
least, have forgiven me.” 

He spoke as lightly as he could, like a man of 
the world, but was very far from feeling lightly. 
Grace was silent. ‘That common-sense tone of 
apology cut her to the quick. She scarcely knew 
what she had hoped or dreamed within the last 
few days; but they had been so happy together 
that the image of her unknown rival, the woman 
he was destined to marry, had seemed very vague 
and unreal, 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” she said, coldly. 
“‘It is for—the—the other person to be angry.” 

‘*The other person would be very angry, no 
doubt, if I were to make a full confession of my 
sins; but I don’t mean to do so, believe me. 
The other person will go down to her grave in 
ignorance of the truth. But I want to be as- 
sured of your forgiveness, Grace. Just raise 
those sweet eyes of yours, and say, ‘I forgive you 
for having loved me too well.’” 

Grace smiled—a bitter smile. 

**So well that you—that you will go away 
and marry some one else,” she said, the practical 
phase of the situation coming home to her with 
that first pang of jealousy. 

‘My dearest girl,” cried Mr. Walgrave, who 
had by no means desired the conversation to take 
this turn, ‘‘ there are very few men in this world 
who can choose their own road in life. Mine was 
chosen for me long ago. I am not my own mas- 
ter. If I were—” 

‘*Tf you were,” repeated Grace, with a sudden 
desperate courage that was as much a surprise 
to herself as it was to him—‘‘if you were, would 
you marry a bankrupt farmer's daughter ?” 

‘* If I were the master of Clevedon, Grace—if 
I had five thousand a year—yes. But I have 
my own way to make in the world, and I am 
weak enough to value success. I am engaged to 
marry a woman whose fortune will help me to 
win a position and to maintain it. That is as 
much as to say I am going to sell myself, isn’t 
it?” 

“*Tt sounds rather like that.” 


**Men do it every day, Grace—quite as often. 


as women; and the thing answers fairly enough 
in ten cases out of twenty. I dare say I shall 
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make a very tolerable average kind of husband. 
I shall not spend all my wife’s money, and I 
shall go to dinner-parties with her. I think I 
can give her almost as much heart as she will 
give me; and yet, Grace, I never loved but one 
woman upon this earth, and her name is Grace 
Redmayne.” , 

The girl was silent, He was cruel, he was 
base; and yet it was still sweet to her to be told 
that he loved her. With all her heart and soul 
she believed him. 

‘*T never meant that our talk should take this 
turn,” Hubert Walgrave went on, after a rather 
lengthened pause. ‘1 meant only to bid you 
oven y, and to go away without one dangerous 
word,” 

She looked up at him with sudden terror in her 
face, 

“You are going away!” she exclaimed. 
** Soon ?” 

“Very soon; to-day, in fact, if possible. 
What should I do here? The wrench must 
come, Grace, The sooner the better.” 

She tried to answer him, but her lips only 
trembled, and then began to‘cry. All the elo- 
quence that ever poured from the lips of woman 
exalted by passion would not have touched him 
so keenly.as that mute look, those childish tears. 
It was little more than a child’s unreasoning 
love that she gave him, perhaps, but it was so 
pure and perfect of its kind ! 

They had turned away from the house, in- 
stinctively avoiding it as their conversation grew 
more tender, and were walking slowly toward the 
orchard, quite out of human ken. Mr. Wal- 
grave drew his arm around the girl’s waist, com- 
forting her—drew her close to him, until that 
graceful head sank on his shoulder. Never had 
so fair a head rested there before. He bent 
down and kissed the pure young brow. 

This was the manner in which he began to for- 
get her. 

‘My dearest, my sweetest!” he said, plead- 
ingly, ‘* your tears go to my heart of hearts. -I 
am so anxious to do what is wise, what is right. 
Upon my soul, Grace, I believe that I could bring 
myself to forego all questions of worldly advan- 
tage”—he did fancy for the moment that this 
was so—‘‘ if—if my honor were not involved in 
this marriage which I speak of. But it is, dar- 
ling ;. it is quite too late for me to recede from 
my engagement. I should be the vilest of de- 
faulters if I did. Let us be reasonable, then, my 
sweet one. I wish to do what is best for you, 
for both of us. Don’t you think that it would be 
wisest for me to go away ?” 

**T don’t know whether it would be wise or 
foolish,” she sobbed, with her head still upon his 
shoulder; ‘'but I think my heart will break if 
you go.” 

He drew her a little closer to him. Great 
Heavens, why had he not five thousand a year, 
and the right to marry this village maiden? It 
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d to him a very hard thing that he was not ’ 
able to win this way-side flower, and yet keep all 
the other advantages he valued so highly, 

‘But remember, dearest,” he said, trying his 
uttermost to be worldly and practical, ‘it is at 
best only a question-of a week or so, more or 
less. It is very sweet to me to be with you. I 
doubt if I ever felt what real happiness was before 
I knew you; but I can not linger in this happy 
valley forever. The time of parting must come 
at last, and will seem the harder for every hour 
we spend together. Would it not be wiser to 
part at once? Say yes, Grace, for both our 
sakes,” 

“Tcan’t. I can’t be glad for you to go away, 
If you are really happy here, why should you be 
so anxious to go?’ I know that I can never be 
any more to you than I am now—that you must 
go away at last—to that—other person—” 

“* And yet you would rather have me stay ?” 

‘Yes, yes!” 

‘Very well, then, I stay; but it is at your re- 
quest, remember, Grace ; and when the time does 
come for our parting, you will be reasonable. We 
will bury our love in a deep, deep grave, and you 
will forget that-you ever knew me.” 

‘* We will bury our love,” the girl answered, 
softly.‘ 

“After this‘ Mr. Walgrave went slowly in to 
breakfast, with very little appetite, and with a 
vague sense of having made a fool of himself, 
after all, All those tossings to and fro—those 
schemes made and unmade—that final resolve 
on the side of prudence—had come to nothing. 
He was going to remain. 

‘* Heaven help any man of five-and-thirty who 
has the ill luck to win the heart of a girl of 
nineteen!” he said to himself. ‘* Sweet Grace 
Redmayne, what a child she is!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HONG -KONG WASHER-WOMEN 
BOARDING A VESSEL. 


HE first to welcome a traveler on his arrival 

in a Chinese port are the wasker-women, 
sure that their services will be needed. ‘* No 
sooner had we cast anchor,” says the captain to 
whom we are indebted for the accompanying 
graphic sketch, ‘‘than our steamer was sur- 
rounded by a cloud of small craft, propelled for 
the most part by strong, active little Chinese 
women. Suddenly the neat, plump, pleasant, 
bright, but oblique-eyed damsels stand before us 
on the deck of the vessel. ‘Can catchee your 
washing, Sar? which, translated out of pigeon- 
English, means, ‘Shall I wash for you, Sir? 
Thus inquires the brightest and most impudent 
of the two, in such insinuating and persuasive 
tones that my fat, susceptible friend Jones ex- 
claims, ‘Washing!- Yes, and me too, if you 
like, my duck of diamonds!” 











HONG-KONG WASHER-WOMEN 





BOARDING A VESSEL. 
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there).—Always alternately 1 sc., 4 ch.; with these pass over 2 st. (stitch). 3d 
round.—l1 sc. on the third st. of every ch. scallop in the preceding round, then 1 ch., 
1 p. (picot), 2 ch. ; for each p. work 3 ch., and draw the loop of the third ch. through 
the first ch. For the centre make a foundation of 6 ch., close these in a ring, and 
crochet from left to right six rounds of sl. Join the separate parts thus worked by 
means of fine sewing silk, sewing the centre on the middle 14 ch. scallops of the part 
previously worked, and then fastening this part on the outer edge, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The wrong side of the crochet-work forms the right side of the me- 
dallion. On the under 
edge of the latter set tas- 
sels of saddler’s silk and 
fine round cord as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Tassex witn 
Crocuet Heap. The 
head of this tas- 
sel consists of a 
covered wooden 
mould on which 
crocheted leaves 
are fastened. 
These leaves 
are worked like 
those described 
in Fig. 2, in five 
rounds of sl., on 
a foundation of 
10 ch. Ornament the 
leaves in the middle 
with several cut beads, 
and the point of each 
with three small tassels 
of silk and beads, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Sewthe leaves to- 
gether on the sides half 
their length, and fasten 
them to a cord loop 
two inches and a half 
long, above the wooden 
mould. Slip this cord 
loop through the wood- 
en mould, and on the 
under end of it fasten 
a silk tassel two inch- 
es and three - quarters 
long. On the upper 
end of the loop string 
three covered wooden 
beads; the middle bead 
is ornamented with cut 
beads. 

Fig. 5.—Tasset or 
Corp,SapDLeEr’s SILK, 
AND COVERED GRE- 
Lots. The head of 
this tassel consists of 
one round and one oblong wooden mould, which are cov- 
ered with a braiding of fine black silk cord. The lower 
part of the tassel is formed by a tassel of black saddler’s silk, 
which is surrounded by oblong covered grelots. ‘The latter 
are fastened to small leaflets of cord and beads. 

Fig. 6.—Corp anp Crocuet Loor. ‘These loops are 
é chiefly designed for wrap- 

Fig. 5.—TassEt OF pings which are closed 

Corp, SaDDLER'’s _with hooks and eyes; they 

SILK, AND COVERED are sewed on the wrapping 
GreLots.—% Size. instead of but- 
tons, and when 
set on in close succession they form a 
crocheted leaves; the latter are cro- pretty border. The original consists of 
cheted like the leaves previously de- __ a ring made of coarse round cord and 
scribed, but on a foundation of only Fig.6.—Corp anp Cro- ornamented with beads. With this ring 
4 ch., and the seam made by sewing CHET Loop.—?j Size. three crochet leaflets are connected by 
them on is covered by a covered means of fine round cord trimmed with 
wooden bead. The ring thus ornamented is joined, | beads, as shown by the illustration ; these leaflets are 
as shown by the illustration, by means of braid and | crocheted separately, like those in Fig. 2, in four 
a knot of cord, with a second woven ring wound with cord. | rounds, on a foundation of 5 ch., and then sewed to- 
On the points of each of the lower leaves fasten a tassel of | gether and trimmed with beads. 
black.saddler’s silk wound with silk, as shown by the illus- Fig. 7.—Corp, Stk, aND Beap Tasset Rosette, 
tration. This rosette consists of five leaves of fine round cord. 

Fig. 3.—Corp anp CrocueT AGRAFE wiTH TassELs. | For each leaf sew the cord flat together in eight coils, 
The upper part of this agrafe consists of two pointed leaves | beginning at the middle. Then trim the leaves, as 
and three flat dots of fine cord, on the under side of which | shown by the illustration, with cut beads strung on 
four short bars, made of silk braid and a covered wooden | wire, sew them on a foundation of stiff linen, and 
bead, are fastened as shown by the illustration. A loop | bend them in the requisite shape by means of the wire. . On the 
of silk braid is sewed on the middle of the leaves. A mé- | middle of the rosette set a silk tassel and several short bead strings. 


Passementerie and Crochet Agrafes, Borders, Tassels, etc., for 
Spring and Summer Wrappings, Figs. 1-11. 

TnESE trimmings are partly made of silk round cord, soutache, and beads, and 
partly crocheted with saddler’s silk. 

Fig. 1.—Rounp Corp anp Beap Acrare. The upper part of this agrafe con- 
sists of three connected leaves of round cord. Baste the cord on linen on which 
the design has previously been drawn, and sew it together at the intersecting points 
and at the point of the leaves with- : 
out passing the needle through 
the foundation. The veins of the 
leaves are simulated by two rows 
of black cut beads, which are 
fastened on the 
cord. A cluster 
of fifteen berries, 
which are work- 
ed separately, is 
joined to. the 
leaves. For each 
of these berries 
sew a piece of 
cord flat in six 
coils, beginning from 
the middle, and trim 
the foundation thus 
formed with five cov- 
ered wooden beads 
and several cut jet 
beads as shown by 
the illustration. The 
completed berries are 
sewed together on 
the wrong side, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 2. — Rounp 
Corp AND CROCHET 
AGRAFE WITH Tas- 
sets. This agrafe 
consists of three 
large leaves of round 
sord sewed together 
flat, which are'‘orna- 
mented in the mid- 
dle with covered 
wooden beads. Each 
of these leaves is be- 
gun from the point. 
Small crocheted 
leaves are set under 
the lower leaf as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Each of 
these leaves is cro- 
cheted with coarse 
saddler’s silk, beginning at the middle, as follows: Make 
a foundation of 7 ch. (chain stitch); passing over the last 
of these, crochet all around the foundation, from left to 
right, six rounds of slip stitches, in doing which work 1 ch. 
each, at the beginning and in the middle of every round in 
order to form the points of the leaf. At the end of the 
last round fasten the thread on the right side; the wrong 
side of the crochet-work 
forms the right side of the 
leaflet. ‘The joining point 
of the three leaves made 
of cord is covered by a 
woven ring wound with 
cord, which is ornamented with three 























Fig. 1.—Rounp Corp anp BraD 
; AGRAFE.— 25 Size. 


Fig. 3.—Corp anp CROCHET 
AGRAFE WITH TASSELS. 
3 S1ze. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuret AGRAFE WITH 
TassELs.— 24 Size. 











Fig. 4.—TassEL WITH 
Crocuet Heap. 
% SIZE. 














Fig. 7.—TasseL Rosette or Corp, 
SILK, anD Beaps.—%4 Size. 


dallion crocheted of 
black saddler’s silk is 
joined to the bottom 
of thecord leaves. For 
the outer edge of this 
figure work, first, three 
rounds, working the 
first round closely in 
sc. (single crochet) on 
a piece of cord four 
inches long. In the 
second round lay on a 


piece of cord four inches and seven-eighths long, and on this 
work sc. also, always inserting the needle in the upper vein of 
every stitch in the preceding round. For the third round work 
on every third following stitch of the preceding round 2 sc. 


separated by 4 ch.; after this always 1 ch. 


Then make a 


foundation of 57 ch., and on this crochet three rounds also. 


lst round.—All in sl. (slip stitch). 


2d round (on the other 


side of the foundation on the still free veins of the stitches 


Fig. 10.—Borper or Rounp anp Woven Corp.—Fvtt Size. 








Fig. 9.—BorpER oF Cqarse AND Fixe Rounp Corp, SouTAcHE, 
AND Beaps.—F wt Size. 


Fig. 11.—Crocuret anp PAsseMENTERIE ButTons 
Figs. 1-11.—PASSEMENTERIE AND CROCHET AGRAFES, TASSELS, BORDERS, ETC., FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Fig. 8.—Corp anp 
Beap RosEtre wit 
GreLor. This ro- 
sette consists of three 
large and two small- 
er leaves, which are 
made of fine round 
cord each, beginning 
at the middle of the 
top, as shown by the 
illustration, and sew- 
ed together at the low- 
er points. The leaves 
are ornamented with 


leaves. 





Fig. 8.—Rosetrre oF Corp 
AND BEADS WITH GRELOT. 


26 SIZE. 


beads and passementerie silk cord as shown by the 
illustration. A cord rosette, in the middle of which 
an acorn-shaped grelot, furnished with gimp cord and 
beads, is fastened, covers the joining point of the 


Fig. 9.—Borper oF Coarse AND Fine Rounp 
Corp, SouTacHE, AND Breaps. The straight edge 





with Lear Trimminc.—% Size. 
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of this border, the loops, and the dots are of 
coarse round cord and beads, while the remain- 
ing figures are made of fine round cord, and or- 
namented with beads, 

Fig. 10.—Rouxp axp Woven Corp Bor- 
per. The dots of this border and the scallop 
lines in the middle are made of fine round cord, 
and the stems which join the dots of woven cord. 
If a more elaborate border is desired, the scallops 
and dots may be ornamented with beads. 

Fig. 11.—Crocuer Passementerte Bor- 
Tons witH Lear Trimminc. These buttons are 
covered with silk, trimmed on the ends with 
crochet-work, and on the remaining part with 
cord and crochet leaflets, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Work each leaflet, beginning from the 
middle, as follows: Make a foundation of 18 ch., 
close these in a ring with 1 sl., and crochet all 
around the foundation, from left to right, one 
round of sl. ‘Turn the work and crochet 1 ch. ; 
then, going backward, work one round of sl. 
also; at the end of the round fasten to the ch. at 
the beginning of the round ; again turn the work 
and crochet three more rounds in a similar man- 
ner. The second round thus appears right on 
the wrong side of the crochet-work. The wrong 
side of the work forms the right side of the leaf. 
Edge the leaves with silk gimp. A cord loop is 
fastened underneath each button. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Two Years’ Susscriser.—Half-fitting basques 
conceal the figure, and will continue to be worn. The 
polonaise is considered the most desirable garment of 
cashmere; fringe and lace, with cords for heading, are 
its trimmings. Some dresses have revers opening 
over vests of silk, but under-handkerchiefs are seldom 
seen. Satin is little used for trimming. 

Lena Max.—You can wear a black polonaise with a 
white skirt, though the opposite arrangement is most 
used. Alpaca suits are often made with polonaises. 

A Sunsoriser.—Cambric wrappers are made by the 
Watteau phttern, but the loose sacque wrapper pattern 
is simpler. ; 

Manry.—Canceled stamps are not purchased by the 
government, being utterly useless to it. 

Maver.—The lady should be the first to signify her 
readiness to set out for a place of amusement or to 
leave a party. 

A Sunsoriser ann Orners.—We can not tell you 
where you could obtain employment, nor have we need 
of your services. 

Inquiner.—For the benefit of those who wish fur- 
ther information with respect to the Hoosic Tunnel, 
we will say that it is situated in the northern part of 
Berkshire County, one end being in the immediate 
vicinity of the village of North Adams. The principal 
object aimed at in its construction was to secure a new 
through route from Boston to the West. 

Atma.—The average cost of living in France and 
Germany is much less than in our great cities; but it 
varies so much with time and place that it would be 
impossible to give you minute information. ‘ Harper's 
Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the East” will 
supply all the details you require. Dresden, Leipsic, 
Munich, and Vienna are noted musical centres, and 
possess excellent educational advantages. 

T. B.—The Marquis of Steyne, Becky Sharpe, and 
others of Thackeray’s prominent characters were prob- 
ably suggestions rather than portraits of actual per- 
sonages. Novelists commonly take great liberties 
with the originals of their sketches, often converting 
villains into heroes, and vice versa, to suit the purposes 
of fiction; and it is hardly worth while to make any 
serious attempt at identifying characters of romance 
that have been made up from a dozen different sources. 

Inrormation.—We have not space to answer puerile 
questions, or to repeat answers that have already been 
given, as is the case with the replies to your queries. 

Wiwis.—Letters addressed to the authors you men- 
tion, in care of their publishers, will probably reach 
them. Our advertising columns will give you all nec- 
essary information about the firm you mention.—That 
the initials H.R.H. signify His Royal Highness seems 
to us almost a universally known fact.—If your letters 
have net been answered, it has probably been because 
the queries were irrelevant, or had been answered 
already. 

Tanorev.—A subscriber sends us a simple remedy 
for warts, corns, bunions, etc., which may be worth 
trying, though we do not vouch for its efficacy. Dip a 
piece of pumice-stone into strong soap-suds, and rub 
the wart or corn gently with it for a few moments. 
Two or three applications, it is claimed, will plet 
the cure. 

A Constant Rraper.—We can not conceive of any 
circumstances which would justify the use of a tooth- 
pick at table, and do not understand how the question 
of its propriety could ever have been raised for a mo- 
ment as you say. * 

JEANNETTE.—You had better address the advertisers 
directly. 

Joun P.—The advertisements of Harper & Brothers 
furnish all necessary information concerning the send- 
ing of MSS. 

Mus. J. W. W.—Your sample is Japanese silk. It 
will be worn for summer, and will look well as a Mar- 
guerite polonaise. 

Jane.—The vest should fit snugly to the figure. 
Over-skirts are not lined. Thick, strong silk is used 
as a lining for grenadine waists, and the grenadine is 
laid over it smoothly, and sewed in with it, as is done 
with any other dress lining. 

Coriynz.—Make your velvet mantle by sacque and 
cape pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Rives Eper.—Cut your coat sleeve off at the elbow 
and ruffle it below. 

A Frienp or tur “ Bazar.”—Make your linen suit 
by directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. V. The blue silk with Swiss kilt pleats 
and a Swiss polonaise made in Marguerite fashion, 
trimmed with pleats to correspond and black velvet 
bows, would be a pretty suit for evening and dressy 
occasions, but is rather gay for church. 

M. C, K.—A black cashmere polonaise made by the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern, shown in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. V., or else a sleeveless cape and sacque of 
cashmere by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
V., is what you want for a wrap to wear with any suit. 

8. P. E—From eight to a dozen sets of under-cloth- 
ing are enough for your wedding outfit. 

Inquirer.—The story of “ Hannah” was completed 
. our last volume, and is now published in book 
orm. 

C. L. B.—There is no dépét for the sale of Bazar 
patterns in Baltimore. 











FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. J. P. Mittarp, New Hamburg, N. Y., 
has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine since June, 1862, doing the family 
sewing for six persons, and making the bedding 
for a steamboat, without a cent for repairs; it 
now works as well as when first used. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock -Stitch 
Ripper.—[ Com. ]} 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 





Buy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[Com.] 





To Curr Astuma.—Whitcomb’s Remedy acts more 
directly than any other known panacea.—[{Com] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 
Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 











RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





PARIS-MADE 
and our own well-known manufactured 
GARMENTS, 
of every description, now open. Also, a superb stock 
7 soy gpm alee Loy 
REAL THREAD LACE AND LAMA POINTS, 
SACQUES, JACKETS, 
PARIS EMBROIDERED CASHMERE CARRIAGE 
AND HOUSE JACKETS, MANTLES, &c. 


Novelties in all our Departments now open 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
in all the varieties in 
FANCY DRY GOODS. 
Also, Full Lines in all the various 
STAPLE DEPARTMENTS. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 
Wool Striped Shawls from $3 and Upward. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NEW Albanian and 
Ottoman Shawls AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Shetland Wool Shawls from $3 and Upward. 
Also, ASPLENDID STOCK of Barege and Grenadine 
Shawls at $2 50 Each and Upward. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 

A VERY LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORT- 
MENT of Rich Carpets, FROM THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED EUROP. MANUFACTORIES. En- 
tirely New Styles in 

FRENCH MOQUETTES, 

ROYAL WILTONS, 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
and Messrs. John Crossley & Sons’ 
VELVETS and TAPESTRIES. Also, SMYRNA and 
DAMASCUS CARPETS, of an entirely new manufac- 
ture, never before offered in this coun Ty, very e) t 
and substantial. Also, a full assortment of the t 
makes of AMERICAN CARPETS, all at the Lowest 

Market Prices. . 


-UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


A fine assortment now open of NEW AND DESIR- 
ABLE GOODS, and additions constantly receiving by 








JEEFFERS, HZ. 


LADIES’ *siozs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Daniel D. Youmans, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen; $12 per dozen, Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 244 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 














Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 


Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
RS. 
Extra Large..... : 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only.... 
—20 “ “oe “ 












“ 3.—22 “ “ “ 
“ 4.—24 “ “ “ 
“ 5.—26 * “ “ 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the on/y hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM 
Established 1843. {ox Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
d d by inclosing two 3-cent 





stamps. 
ROM FORCED SALES,—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold Hunting-Case Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever mo ts, $28 
each; usual price, $45. Ladies’ Frosted 
Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and Key Winders. Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Worksand RubyJ ewels. Alargeas- 
sortmentfrom recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
York. ‘* Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 























every st 
Also, a Magnificent Assortment of 
LACE CURTAINS, 
The best Bargains ever offered in this market, at 
Wholesale and Retail. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 





i ‘OYS A E 

HE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPGRTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS will 
find a full assortment of Dress Trimmings, in all the 
latest novelties of Fringes, Gimps, Rufflings, &c.; also, 
materials on the Bias for Trimmings, together with a 
full line of Sewing Silks and Sewing Materials, &. 
~ Millinery Goods in Ribbons, Crepe Anglais, Tur- 


quoise. 











Patterns, Bonnets, and Round Hats. Also, Ladies’ 
Neck-Ties and Fancy Ruffles at Wholesale, 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


a 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


_ SPRING, 1872. 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, 


IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 

PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 

ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 





yoga cannes tsa 









= oF 
H.W.COLLENDER PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. . 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 








THE ©- 


Wirextallless 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $1 50. Interleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. ‘ 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, ——. 

oston. 











SOMETHING KEW. 


8, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 
= for $1 00. Trade supplied. 

tencil Tools and all Materials. 

STAFFORD M’F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Every baby must have it. Is THOROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by paysicians 
and all mothers whose children have wora 
them. Made in 4 sizes—}, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. ¥. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 








ELGIN’S 


“PHANTOM.” 


E The rapid growthinto (poo favor, and the constantly 





ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingué assortment of 
Bonnets, Round Hats, &c. 
At No, 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 








—Christian Advocate, N.Y. “‘ Just what he represents 
them.”—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — U 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


$ 49 5 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

















For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 


IA etd The only neat 
See. dave, andreliableman- 
zw — FB GOK 27 ) neriswith one of 
nee BER our superior and 
ee SSS) warranted silver 
of "289" nameplates. Va- 
rious styles made to order, with bottle of warranted In- 
delible Ink, brush, box, &c., complete for Fifty Cents. 
Sent by mail for 60 cents, pos id. Illustrated cir- 
cular of designs sent free. ress Theodore Rue, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 238 Arch St., Philadelp! 


Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MEtopEoss, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








g popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample packages of the powder free by all druggists. 

OHN F. HENRY, olesale Agent, New York. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

cents por boa, JOHN F HENWY, Sole Proprietor, 

cents per box. k le Pr . 
pe No. 8 College Place, New York. 


YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 


Address OLM BROS., Springfield, Mass. 








e 

For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTEDinunoc: 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars. A A ry 
Winsor SEwtnea MACHINE Co., Cleveland, 0. iy . 
Louls, Mo.; Phila., Pa; or, 707 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 





. Their fine texture & uniform quality. 
Wy. Their great strength and durability, 
which make them superior to all others. 

These goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

t# Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen and piece. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 
So simple that 
+a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the dt 
machine, and wi 
S last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
= gers, strainin 
\ theeyes, and wit 














They give uni- 
versal _satisfac- 
S tion. Ladies who 
use them say that 
’ they are worth 
a d Py ‘ their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 


N INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 


for every member of a deliberative body: 


irl 
Cushing’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther S. Cushing. 

_ The most authoritative expounder of American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872. 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
a m Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. Numerous Testimo=- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arno_p & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
eed Agents. 


COURTSHIP CARDS, )) FUN for the family, 
LOVE-LETTER CARDS, fun for the boys, fun 

LEAP-YEAR CARDS for the girls. New, 
FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS. interesting, wide- 
awake cards. Just the thing for parties, sure to please 
every body. Young folks crazy after them. The above 
four kinds, each put up in neat box, full directions, 30 


2 





: rg -— 




















cents per pack; all for $1, Order only of 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
J.J WILSON’S PATENT 





Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For a address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 

Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 

scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 

These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 

the most —— and the most economical ever pro- 

duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 

understood by those not accustomed to making their 

own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 

of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 

time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this eggs may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10, On receipt of petees stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this ese will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
h h We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 


e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 





Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





SSS 

No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. mt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and x 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


LuNDBORGS 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and chea effective Earth 
made. Call or send for Cireclas 7 oe 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 














Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING’ TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SKPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 


“ol. IV. 





padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ §2 






Sc tu 4 
DY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, set 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

} ‘ 


CHEMING SHG THAWOEE i nccccncsccccsecceses * ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

anid Walking SEIt6 <<. 05. .<ccccccscccecvcces wee 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “i 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “2p 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape.......... eevccsccccee °F 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” . 


“DOMESTIC” 










“ BEST 


TO USE.” 


66 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
§.M, Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get ¢ 
the agency and 
sellit. = 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Yhoi N . N 
Ghoice SREDS! Selected SEEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, - 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3¢ lb., $125; Calycanthus, 
gt $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Plant Catalo; ue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K, PHOENIX, i i 


Seed and 
loomington, Illinois. 














PROTECTION -FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


AS LOW AS S10 id 
JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
cose. 1S. S157 CROSBY ST Ni 








= OF ¢ every where, 
Pe $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
+= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_™ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
== superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
= and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@® makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
a> from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
“made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
—@ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, 1U.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


| ADIES! 


Or. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


= hants, &c. (some of whom 


- ‘ Merc 
you pa know). using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sicaron. “i pares 
GEM for the ket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
8 EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-keoper, agd also © superior 











3 You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It 















MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnil particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 





Aron tor Wanted.—Agents make ore money at 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





Estas. 

NOCH 
MORGAN’S F 

SONS’ 


1809, 





Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 


Franklin Square, } 
N. Y., April 6, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Oniver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

Martin Cuvzztewit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY, The Life and Times of the 

Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 

By the Rev. Luke Tyerman, Author of “The Life 

of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 

Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vols. I. and II. published ; 

Vol. ILL. shortly. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lory Broveuam. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 0 per vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of “Denis Donne,” ‘‘ On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIEN? AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 

. Baupwin, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. me 


CECIL’S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Bred in the Bone,” “*Won—Not Wooed,” “Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY, ‘The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By Jamrs E. 
Mvnson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogute's 
Court of New York. 12imo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Bravpon, Author of ‘‘ Fenton's Quest,” “ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘Char- 
lotte’s Inheritance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Prive, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. By Witxtr Cot- 
tins, Author of ‘Man and Wife,” ‘*No Name,” 
**Woman in White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illus 
trated. 8Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. III. of the Series ‘‘ Books for Girls,” and uni- 
form with “Little Sunshine’s Holiday” and “The 
Cousin from India.’’) 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos. 
pels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies:—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian'’s Mis- 
tuke.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayrs, M.D., Author of ‘The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





eae Harrer & Brotuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

g@~ Harrer’s Cata.ocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


FHER NECTAR 4 THEA-NECTAR, 





Pure Chinese Tea, 
A i The Best Tea Imported. 
Fy _ Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 

Put 2 in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic «& Pacifie Tea Co., 








7 = New York City; P. O. Box 5506. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harperr’s MaGaztny, One Year......$¢4 00 

Harper's WeEKLy, One Yes .. 400 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postagé within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the WEEKLy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazingz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

en the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pertonicas, 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





thing ever used for general house cleaning. 





r) 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ~ 














_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 














A Yankee was 
narrating some of 
the war sights he 
had seen to acrowd 
of astonished Ger- 
mans, and amon 
the rest. he said, 
“Why, when I was 














credulity of the Ger- 
mans, and one of 
them said, 
“Dunder und 
blitzen ! vere vould 
dey got de cannon 
to fire it off?” 
‘*Dunno,” replied 
the imperturbable 
Yankee, “butI saw 


“ Vat kind of ball 
as it?” 


v 
“ Oh, a ball given 
by the general in 
exico to celebrate 
the victory.” 
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An exchange says 
faahionable “you 





i aeaetnteces—enerei Hi A gentleman of 
Vda =S— the negro ua 
OR | ~— === sion thus philoso- 
‘, \\ —<—<$—__—= — and reason- 
WY —= ; with the white 
WY =a world: ‘“ All men 
= , are made of clay, 
SASS. ——= N and, like a  meer- 
NY = schaum pipe, are 
ei VL tint My Nh S) 4) " YT N a mporaxplgnnie when 
’ ar ee Ly ey are col- 
t aN why => py ah ‘4 i \ ores.” bent is 
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EARLY FRENCH FROM THE NURSERY. 
de trouble, Plantagenét !” 


Erne. “ Je suis fashay de vous donner tant 
PLANTAGENET. “Oh! ne le mentionnez pas! 


FACETLE. 


Tur question is often asked, ‘‘ What becomes of all 
the pins ?” 
Answer, *‘ They become terra-pins.” 


2 a coerce 

Are ladies generally inclined to be bald ?—No; they 
don’t like it, as a rule. 

So 

A vocalist was nearly choked recently by his swelling 
notes, 

Why ought one not to joke about a queen ?—Because 
she’s no subject. 

A bachelor is politely described as a man who has 
neglected his opportunity of making some poor wom- 
an miserable. : 

Gravity is no more evidence of wisdom than a paper 
collar is of a shirt. 


Derinitions.—Rebus, to kiss one again ; omnibus, to 
kiss them all; blunderbus, to kiss another man’s wife ; 
syllaty)bus, one lady kissing another. 


—_——————_ 
What are the oldest tops in the world ?—Mountain- 
re 
————_——— 


Feutre Disoirtinr.—A matronly cat in care of her 
kittens is an.instance of severe matronly discipline: 
she is licking her offspring pretty much all the time. 


slncekdonidiiegetaicede 
Suorr Crors—Convicts’ hair. 


Pk Be A” SEY, 
To become the lion of a part is it not necessary to 
make a beast of one's self? 


pe ie 
Savings-banks create considerable interest. 


FBO G RA 
A gentleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia recently 
lest his wife, and a young m/!s3 of six, who came to 
the funeral, said to his little daughter of about the 
same Age, “Your pa will marry again, won't he ?” 
“ 
0 


ll was the reply, ** but not until after the 
faneral!” 
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ing. I’veseencane 
inold New England 
more’n a mile in 
length!” 

“What kind of 
cane was it?” was 
the —— inquiry. 

- hurricane !” 

NY % answered the tri- 
‘ umphant Yankee. 


—_—_———_o——_ 

An old lady fol- 
lowed up an Epis- 
copal bishop as he 
traveled over his 
diocese, and was 
confirmed several times before she was detected. She 
wished the ordinance to be repeated because she had 
“understood it was good for rheumatism.” 

—_— 


OUR ADVERTISING COLUMN. 


F Jemima Meek, who quarreled with her husband a 

week or two since, and, after striking him violently 

on the boot with her left eye, aggravated the offense 

by giving him in charge, will return to her home, and 

resume her occupation of supporting hin, all will be 
forgiven, and she will be treated the same as ever. 





B C., late’ in the employ of Messrs. Nabhim & Nail- 
e er, who absconded with five thousand dollars be- 
longing to that firm, is earnestly requested to call or 
send his address to Inspector Catchaflatski at the 
Tombs, as his employers are anxious to see him. 








F the gentleman who asked a lady he met casually 

in an omnibus to meet him in Central Park on the 
following Sunday kept that appointment, the lady will 
be glad to learn the fact per advertisement, as it rain- 
ed cats and dogs, and she hopes he caught a violent 
cold as a reward for his insolence. 





a purse containing a poy Sree od bill and some 
change. The finder means to keep it for his trouble, 
and requests that the cost of advertising Wr! be for- 
warded to him, addressed Kinchin, Sharp’s Alley, City. 


OST—A one-eyed yellow mongrel, with three legs 

4 and no tail. Doesn't answer to any name, as it is 

deaf. The finder is warned not to go to the cost of 

advertising, as its late owner doesn’t want it back; 

and even if sold (which is doubtful), it would not cov- 
er the expense. 








F the three i who called at Lone Villa, 

Washington eights, late at night, and took away 

the plate chest, are disappointed on discovering that it 

contained only plated articles, they can be accommo- 

| dated with real silver in-exchange, if they will call any 

| day between twelve and two, on payment of the dif- 
| ference. 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE, 
“'Yaas—GrAND SIGHT—LIKE TO SEE FELLAHS EXERT THEMSELVES—WONDER HOW THEY Do !T.” 


OUND—In the pocket of a lady traveling by rail, . 








young 
people are calling 
upon somebody to 
invent a new dance. 
Suppose ‘some- 
y” invents one 
wherein the young 
lady dances around 
the house and looks 
after every thing. 


pestlE i 4: chng 

“Where haveyou 
been since the cow 
kicked?” Chicago- 
nians now ask each 
other. 


—_a—— 

A lady of high 
rank had the mis- 
fortune recently to 
lose a near relative. 
She was much af- 
flicted on account 
of the necessity of 
aes off her 

fonday evening re- 
ceptions, but ar- 
ranged the mat- 
ter satisfactorily at 
last. The habitués 
were bidden not to regard the family misfortune, and 
when they arrived in the salon they found themselves 
plunged in asemi-obscurity, ry Heat only illuminating 
the scene, while a pianiste of talent was playing the 
— march by Chopin and other kindred sombre 

—_—.—___ 

Mamma. * Now take coe medicine like a good girl, 
and when you get well I'll buy you a nice dolly.” 

Sick Curup. ‘ Please, ma, have it a Dolly Varden.” 


Lapy. ‘‘A Remark !” 


ns 

“Mamma,” said a precocious little boy, who, against 
his will, was made to rock the cradle of his baby broth- 
er, ‘‘if the Lord has any more babies to give away, 
don’t you take ’em.” 


The new Yankee term for vaccinated is “ virused.” 
> 


“Doctor, how can I expand my chest 2” 
‘By constantly carrying a large heart in it.” 

















VIRTUES NOT CARDINAL—MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 
LA study of the half hour before the company comes. 











BREAKING THE ICE, 

SpricHtLy Lapy. “Mr. Dormers, would Pha oblige me with—” 
BasHFut Curate (who had scarcely so 

What shall I have the pleasure to offer?’ 


en to his fair Neighbor). “Oh, certainly ! 


What two colors are undiscernible ?—Invisible green 
and blind-man’s buff. 


_—__2_—_—_—_——. 
Tur Heieut or Cootness—The top of Mont Blanc. 


—————»>— 
_ Two women are partners in the law business in Kan. 
sas: they are sisters-in-law. 


—_=.>—___—_ 

A benevolent elderly gentleman, being drawn into 
conversation by some sharpers in a railway car, was 
induced by them to buy a draft for $157, for which he 
gave them two hundred-dollar notes, and received 
from them $3 in cash. The conductor of the train 
took the first opportunity to suggest quietly to the in- 
a old gentleman that he was afraid the draft was 
a fraud. 

“Well,” was the bland response of the imperturba- 
ble greeny, “if it is any bigger fraud than my two one- 
hundred-dollar notes were, then I am not $43 ahead— 
which I think I am.” 


LA 
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The last dress rehearsal. 
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